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TuE first indisposition of the general or national mind 
which a philosophical writer has to anticipate and 
provide against is, an indisposition towards the read- 
ing even, to say nothing of the study, of philosophic 
truth, whatever may be its degree of practical value. 
To the ordinary thinker this kind of knowledge 
presents nothing that will immediately excite ordinary 
pleasurable sensation ; he perceives that the study of 
it would be irksome; and he evades the trouble that 
the study of it would cost him by the self-flattering, 
lying plea of its inutility. ‘lo him whose cranium is 
becoming the case of hardened forms of spurious 
knowledge, that philosophic truth which is indispen- 
sable to the formation even of the loftiest order of 
human intelligence, is to Adm, the ordinary thinker, 
unnecessary. 

In vain you verify for him by means of his daily 
experience, as a caution-light, the Greek thesis — 
“God gives nothing without labour.” “The slug- 
gard,’ says the royal Hebrew philosopher, “is wiser 
‘in his own conceit than seven men that can render 
“ @ reason.” 

It is necessary, therefore, to supply something in 
the way of preface to induce men, generally, if pos- 
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sible, to read what follows, anticipating that they will 
afterwards feel themselves compelled to study the 
whole. 

A rough application of the principles of the intel- 
lectual and emotional philosophy to some theological 
matters was sent, in 1836, with a view to publication 
in a separate form, to the late Mr. Fraser, who, in 
mistake, sent the MS. to the then editor of ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine.” The “matter” was adjudged ‘“ good ;” 
the publisher’s ‘‘friend” added, that it ‘would do 
much good among the religionists,” and advised its 
publication. Mr. Fraser also promised that it should 
receive a “favourable reviewal in Fraser's Maga- 
zine,” ‘if published in a cheap form.” To this gen- 
tleman, then, and to the editor of ‘“ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine,” —at that time a most, if not the most, distin- 
ouished periodical—the author is indebted for the 
first encouragement that he ever received in a most 
difficult undertaking. 

With the exception of some newspaper reports of 
lectures, and the publication of some of the leading 
laws in a crude form, no formal publication of any 
part of the philosophy appeared until the spring of 
1842. A good opportunity then presented itself for 
an application of the logical principles in an analysis 
of the most dangerous and daring kind of hypothesis 
that the intellect of man ever constituted, and which 
had been forced upon the attention of the public in 
the then most popular of weekly journals, which 
boasted of a weekly circulation of 60,000 copies. 
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That the publication of this hypothesis was of sufh- 
cient importance to justify its being subjected to the 
tests of exact logical criticism, the following facts will 
serve to prove. The anti-theological articles of the 
journalist had excited so much public attention, on 
account of his popular repute as a political pillory- 
artist, that the chief proprietor of the journal lost the 
civic chair through their publication. Of his position 
in relation to the religious world, something may be 
learned from the following testimony by a writer in 
Hope’s British Monthly Magazine (Jan. 1842, p. 7): 
—‘Tg it not somewhat enigmatical that, in this 
‘“‘ Christian country, no one has yet dared to take up 
“the gage so fearlessly thrown down by ‘ Publicola,’ 
“the notorious champion of infidelity? To what 
““ cause are we to attribute this total absence of moral 
‘courage on the part of our countrymen? The 
‘whole country, in fact, appears panic-struck with 
“the bold bearing of the infidel chief. Hven the 
‘< press have been awed into submission ; for, with one 
‘‘ exception, ‘The Times,’ not one champion has it 
‘furnished to break a lance with the infidel chief. 
‘‘ This has been denominated the age of wonders, but 
“the greatest of wonders is, the Christian press of 
“this country quailing before the pen of a scribe, 
‘“ whose sole employment seems to be to sap, by every 
‘‘ means in his power, the religious institutions of his 
“country.” In the month of January, 1842, this 
writer, then the reputed editor of the paper, published 
two articles in it, commendatory of atheism ; one of 
ya ey 
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which contained an extraordinary, and, to superficial 
observers, a powerful and startling series of deduc- 
tions, constructed, according to the writer, chiefly by 
means of “Greek and Latin authors,’ which was 
announced by him as the sum of that “abstract 
doctrine” of atheism which “had been discussed, in 
all probability,” ‘twice or thrice three thousand 
years.” * 

On the publication of “ Critical Letters, Letter I.,” 
containing the fundamental principles of exact logic, 
and an analysis of the atheistic argument, governed 
by these principles, the authorities of the Standard 
hesitated to advertise the publication, took a day or 
two to consider, and then refused to advertise it in 
‘any shape or form.” ‘ What!” was the reply, 
‘““ you advertise the bane, and refuse to advertise the 
“ antidote.?” ‘Ah! but, you see, it’s the ‘ Dis- 
patch,’” said the clerk ; “we would rather have 
nothing to do with it !” 

Whether this refusal was produced by fear—since 
the ex-alderman’s journal had previously been “ show- 
ing up,” as it is termed, a former editor of the 7zmes 
—or whether some other strange motive caused the 
rejection of an advertisement which the Times in- 
serted, remains to be-discovered. Few men, of course, 
will venture to attack an unscrupulous vitupe- 


* Weekly Dispatch, Jan. 30th, 1842. 

“The ex-alderman Harmer’s weekly newspaper has by 
‘‘ far the greatest circulation of any newspaper in London ’’— 
Standard, Feb. 25th, 1843. | ae 
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rator, whose own characters are not in the best 
condition. 

The following is from the Standard of Feb. 25th, 
1843 :— 

“The press may be as much hated as ever, but 
‘‘ something like contempt has succeeded to fear. No 
‘‘man takes any opinion, or even any doubtful fact, 
‘‘ upon our unsupported authority.” 

Now, as this, it is well known, was then accounted 
the religious daily newspaper, par excellence, the re- 
fusal ought, of course, to be registered as an example 
of Standard piety. 

The efficiency of the analysis of the anti-theistic 
propositions * was recognised by every littérateur into 
whose hands the publication came; though, on ac- 
count of the nature of the subject—one with which 
only a few bold spirits are qualified or disposed to deal 
—their number was limited. 

“An author once recited before an Athenian au- 
“ dience, who, with one exception, all left the room, 
‘‘ wearled and contemptuous: that one exception was 
‘ Plato, and his approbation was success.’ 

The first ‘‘ Critical Letter’ won a commendatory 
note from a world-renowned English writer, whose 
then recently published master-work showed that he 
was anything but a stranger to the subjects of its 
analysis, and his approval was as the first breath of 
fame. 

Every philosopher is aware of the superiority of 


* Republished, Ist Book, 8th. 
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that condition of society where the moral laws are 
practically regarded, to that in a contrary position. 
And, so far as English experience extends, it would 
be unnecessary to verify the thesis which declares that 
the morality of an individual is the most stable and 
enduring, when he recognises absolutely that the great 
moral laws have divine sanctions. To the Hnglish 
mind, then, he is labouring to unsettle the morality 
of nations, whose writings tend to deprive the moral 
laws of those sanctions: such writings, for example, 
as that Negative Sophistry* of Auguste Comte, which 
Stuart Mill, with his usual exactitude, recognises as 
‘ Positive Philosophy.” 

On the contrary, those philosophical works which 
serve to demonstrate that the moral laws have divine 
sanctions tend to consolidate the morality of nations. 
Such, then, is the direct tendency of the contents of 
the first book of “‘ Exact Philosophy,” the concluding 
portion of which demonstrates the quality of the 
agency that produces the phenomena of organic life. 
The initial principles of organic philosophy were pub- 
lished in Letter I. of ‘‘ Critical Letters,” at which 
time their ulterior developement was also predicted ; 
which prediction is now fulfilled. In addition to the 
destructive analysis therein given, the writer also 
pointed out this path of constructive proof. It is 
necessary that the publication of its theorems should 
precede the full and direct publication of the logical 
method, in order to show how utterly groundless is 


* Ist Book, 6th c. 
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that fear which would induce its possessor to believe 
that the establishment of a logic of the most rigorous 
order would have an evil tendency, as respects theolo- 
gic evidence. ‘The analysis of Hume's logic, which 
was published in the Britannic Censor, for 1844, 
shows that, in one case, at least, a most elaborate 
anti-theologic argument will not bear the application 
of sterling logical canons; that one of the results of 
this analysis—Hume’s extraordinary infringement of 


_ his own governing criterion of his own logical, or, 


rather, mock-logical process, in the first half-a-dozen 
lines of the Essay on Miracles *—exposes a grand de- 
ficiency in rigour that is not only fatal to the logical 
character of the “ charming, but incorrect historian, © 
but is also a blot on his fame as a sceptic. Be it © 


noted, also, that the writer in favour of Hume, in the 


last months of the Monthly Magazine, (was it through 
his articles that it received its coup de grace?) a 
person evidently of considerable logical acumen, ac- 
knowledged that this essay was the only anti-Christian 
publication of the past that maintained its ground, 
even in his world of anti-theologic mind. 

That condition of the national mind which 1s 
favourable to the success of this kind of sophistry is, 
in this country, at least, becoming more rare every 
day. So long as the anti-theologist can write under 
cover of that semi-oracular species of argument which 
Stuart Mill + and the commonest of common thinkers 


* Brit. Censor, p.1l. 1844. 
+ * Critical Letters,” Letter IT., p. 7. 
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accept as ‘‘reasoning,’ so jong he may hope for suc- 
cess. Deprive him, by means of a rigorous logical 
code, of his spurious or imaginative elements ; confine 
him, thereby, within the limits of his exact or legiti- 
mate experience ; and the production of his kind of 
sophistry will be impossible. ‘The greatest writer 
amongst the anti-theologists, at the present moment, 
according to Stuart Mill and Mr. Lewes,* is M. Comte. | 
Of the quality of the kind of “reasoning ” which he 
uses, an example is supplied in the first book. He 
discards, it will be seen, every kind of theology. He 
has evidently but to proceed another step or two in 
the negative direction in order to reach the depth to 
which, according to oriental lore, Kapila had anciently 
arrived, viz. :—‘ Neither I am, nor is aught mine, 
nor do I exist.” A man, however, may “come up 
muddy * even from the ocean of truth, who has merely 
been to the bottom of one of the shallowest of its 
shallows. It will shortly be obvious that M. Comte’s 
style of composition, notwithstanding Mr. Lewes’s 
objections to it, supplies a suitable dress for, at least, 
the anti-theologic argument. In the same article in 
which both these objections, and some unjustified or ex- 
travagant laudation, appears, the reader will find a late 
“great ’’ ‘foreign philosopher,” even Victor Cousin, 
exposed ‘as a fine-writing charlatan, writing incon- 
gruous prefaces to his pretended translations of Plato, 
which it is known that he had not translated, and 
which it is evident that he had not even studied ; 


* Biog. Hist. of Phil. vol. iv. p. 245. 
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who has published, as his own, another’s translation 
of Kant ; who has “delivered his judgments upon 
‘‘ great authors after a hasty glance at their works ;” 
for ‘‘on no other supposition can his blunders of fact 
‘“ ag well as of apprehension be explained.” * 

He who remembers what has been said in laudation 
of Victor Cousin will do well to scrutinize the basis 
on which the repute of any foreign philosopher rests, 
ere his mere repute induce him, the admirer, to as- 
cribe a fictitious importance to his speculations. We 
have been recently warned that there is a review even 
in England, which has dealt in “ cliguish laudations ” 
and other things too disgraceful to be repeated here. 

The third division of Exact Philosophy will com- 
prehend the principles and canons of the science of 
the emotions and of exact psychology. 

These were published first in 1844 ; a summary of 
the principles was also published in 1845, in Critical 
Letters, Letter II., which has since been republished 
by the Medical Times. t 

An experience of their unspeakable practical 
importance, during many years of severe trial, in 
relation to the most valuable of arts, that of self- 
sovereignty, compels their author to believe, that 
these laws of emotion will, at no distant day, be re- 
cognised as among the most valuable of human 
discoveries. They have nothing of what is usually 
known by the term, metaphysical, in their form of 


* British and Foreign Review, vol. xv. 1843. 
+ Lancet, June 19th, 1847. t+ April, 1847.- 
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expression ; and as they are susceptible of immediate 
application, the summary is reprinted here as the 
best means of proof that can be given of the foregoing 
experimental thesis. The occurrences of a single week 
will supply all the facts that are necessary, to an exact 
and energetic thinker, for its complete demonstration. 

“Nervous substance is but the recipient and 
vehicle of external and internal impressions. To 
every phase of emotion there is a coincident phase of 
mind or emotional conception, of which the former is 
the immediate consequent and expression; the instru- 
ment of expression, or the means by which the 
mental impression becomes palpable, being in every 
case nervous structure. ‘The nervous adaptation is, 
in one respect, to the intellectual type or idea, as wax 
to an engraved type, or as the prepared recipient to 
the calotype. The recipient of an emotional type, like 
the retina, merely reflects the impress of the appro- 
priate agency. Hence the emotions are not inherent 
in the region where they are usually felt. During 
the absence of their corresponding types or ideas the 
nervous media of manifestation are as blank as was 
this paper before the compositor made it significant. 
So soon as the emotional type or idea appears in the 
mind, the nervous adaptation takes it up and ex- 
presses it; in other terms, renders an emotion palpable. 
But as the presence of any idea or type is altogether 
dependent on a human volition, and cannot be pre- 
sent or absent except the mind so wills it; so every 
emotion, being merely the consequent of its corres- 
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ponding idea, can only be present or otherwise as its 
intelligent cause, however unwittingly, shall have 
given the fiat. Hence, the secret of self-government. 
Hence, also, the power of example, and the assimila- 
tion of character to character in childhood and at 
other periods of life. Hence, the remarkable expres- 
sions of tragic and comic art. Hence, even the phe- 
nomena of what is nicknamed Mesmerism. We sus- 
pect also that forms of insanity are much more de- 
pendent on this extraordinary law of emotional 
existence than physiologists may be disposed to he- 
lieve. If Dr. Davey * has witnessed ‘in one indi- 
vidual,” under what he calls ‘‘ magnetic excitement,” 
‘more forms of monomania than he has ever seen 
within the walls of Hanwell,” and these “ so splen- 
didly illustrated that he doubted whether the reality 
could have excelled them,” physiologists have yet 
much to learn respecting the power of a dominant 
idea, conception, or phase of mind, in relation to that 
particular condition which is at present termed 
insanity.” 

This Preface affords the writer an opportunity of 
replying to sundry objections which have reached 
him relative to the existence, on his part, of a certain 
amount of unbecoming pretension. If these objectors 
do not happen to live in glass-houses, the following 
remarks will not show them the folly of mere stone- 
throwing. : 

When the author’s first publication had been read 

* Literary Gazette, June 17th, 1843. 
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and commended, he had the gratification of hearing 
that it was thought that a portion that he had taken 
much pains to elaborate was not original. Readers of 
intellectual philosophy are comparatively few. Many 
persons conversant with the literary gossip of the day 
have heard of the pilferings (Victor Cousin’s, for 
example) which even men of some repute have com- 
mitted in order to win fame. Few persons are able, 
therefore, to discover which portion of an unknown 
writer’s work is absolutely original. Many are able 
to suspect that its chief portions are not. When an 
author, in such a condition as this, marks as such his 
own original elaborations in an open and a decided 
manner, many may say,—but who is able to prove?— 
that such marks exhibit unbecoming pretension. 
‘“‘ The end of thought,’ it has been well said, “is 
“action ; right action, and right feeling.” Among 
~ those things that are most disgusting to an exact, 
energetic, and resolute intelligence is the cant of 
affected humility — the pretension to a modest 
opinion of themselves, that has often been exhibited 
in public speeches, and published thoughts, by noto- 
riously proud men, who if you should happen to 
think their modest estimate the ¢rwe one, and rate 
their doings according to it, practically, would turn 
upon you with a fierceness that would speedily dissi- 
pate your simple faith in the reality of this mere 
histrionic virtue. It is the mere putting on in order 
to win the praise of the praiseless, the threadbare 
garb of the old cynic, to whom Socrates is reported to 
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have remarked, “I see thy vanity, Antisthenes, 
through the holes in thy cloak.” | 

There is, however, one personage to whom, accord- 
ing to Professor Porson, this kind of cant is pecu- 
harly grateful : 


“ And the Devil was pleased, for his darling vice 
Is the pride that apes humility.” 


It may be asked now, as a mere philosophical ques- 
tion, of the kind of objector for whom these shafts 
are shot at a venture, whence comes it to pass that 
the open hypocritical, mean self-estimate—the lying 
pretension—is more grateful to a very numerous class 
of dispositions than would be the fearless, frank, manly 
expression of the real beliefs of men of genius and 
talent, as to the actual rank and quality of their own 
works and powers? Are the latter so simple, so 
grossly ignorant of the philosophy of human nature, 
as actually to believe that the satisfaction or the gra- 
tification with which some individuals regard the real 
or affected humility of a rising or a distinguished 
intellect, always springs from a noble quality, or from 
a principle of the divinest water? Is the acknow- 
ledgment of the superiority of another, or of the 
merit of another in any path, whether of knowledge or 
virtue, never made with self-sacrifice? When men 
are at last compelled to acknowledge the existence 
and paternity of some great discovery or of some 
valuable work, as such, is no one mortified because 
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he did not win the prize? Does no one “ wonder 
why he” 


“To be the inventor missed ? ”’ 


Is the first emotion always one of exultation at 
another's success? Has the age of “money” ceased? 
and is the age of gold, of sterling thought and ster- 
ling emotion—a reality? Then would the Carlyle 
be indeed a false prophet, who testifies that “we 
“have closed our eyes to the eternal substance of 
‘¢ things, and opened them to their shows and shams.”’ 
‘There never was yet a man of genius,” says a 
writer in the Westminster Review,* “who did not 
“know his own powers.” <‘ No one can overlook 
“ the proud, fierce, self-consciousness of Dante ; the 
‘distinct praises which he bestows on his own 
“labours. No less plain is the self-gratulation of 
‘ Cervantes, and his avowed preference of his own 
‘‘ writings to those of his contemporaries.” So also 
Shakespeare— 


** Not marble nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 


** So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee.” + 
Let it be remembered also, that the illustrious Bacon, 
even in addressing his sovereign, describes his own 
work as—novd hac accensi face in philosophiw 
tenebris. 
Now the assertion of a superiority of an intellectual 


* Vol. xxxiil., 1840. + Ibid. 
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kind which can be made apparent only to those who 
actually study, not only the assertor’s work, but also 
the works of other chiefs in the same field—by a 
man of intelligence who is capable of measuring the 
capabilities of his contemporaries ; who is capable of 
realizing the dishonour that is ever attendant upon 
mere Charlatanism, or extravagant pretension ; who 
knows the eagerness with which review writers pounce 
upon a good subject for the display of their kind of 
artistic excellence ; and whose work is exposed to the 
scrutiny of every description of gifted intellect—it is 
scarcely necessary to state that such a man who knows 
that he has all this ordeal to encounter and undergo, 
and dares it, must be thoroughly master of his ground ; 
or be in possession of that solid experience which can 
alone supply the moral courage that inspires him to 
seize upon and maintain a commanding position, in 
such a condition of society as the present. 

The real humility of a great mind is one thing, 
and the tacitly assenting, as it were, to some humili- 
ating lying estimate of an author's productions, is 
quite another. Such estimates, in the present con- 
dition of the popular mind, and for zs sake, demand 
an indignant protest, and, if possible, a trenchant 
demolition ; and if the subject of the absurd estimate | 
be the work of a man of really energetic soul, he will 
have the means of making, of the very objections, a 
rod for the back of the fools who supplied them. 
In order to keep quiescent, in order that you may 
not uritate as respects yourself, the vanity or the 
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selfishness of the great mob of lazy obscurities, pub- 
lish what is called a modest, that is, a lying self-esti- 
mate of your own works, and will the gain be their 
admiration? No. Call yourself dirt, to gratify the 
clod-hoppers, and they will trample on you. 

To the actual Christian it is merely necessary to 
point out that he believes, that—Incarnate perfec- 
tion, divinely humble, once taught supreme science 
to man, and he expressed his admiration and his 
gratitude by crucifying it. 

For the not actual Christian, the recent testimony 
of living discoverers, such as what follows, is suffi- 
ciently convincing :— 

“For nearly forty years that have passed since the 
‘promulgation of opinions, which it now appears were 
“not devoid of truth and value, not one cheering 
‘‘ word escaped from the professional world around me ; 
‘on the contrary, when my essay was published in 
“1821, the notice taken of it by the leading periodi- 
“cals held its author up to contempt and ridicule. 
“The London Medical and Surgical Journal (1821), 
‘after supporting a series of hypercritical observa- 
‘tions by imperfect and garbled extracts, not only 
‘‘ refused to admit any reply, but in a note appended 
“to a succeeding number, indulged in such grossly 
‘indelicate language, that I should be ashamed to 
“sully your pages by quoting it.”—‘ London Medi- 
cal Gazette,” May, 1844.* 


* The physiological discovery of which Dr. Power here 
speaks, has since been claimed by Dr. Lee of London, and 
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With the exception of Marshall Hall’s discovery of 
the reflex action of the spinal chord, which, he says, 
after the lapse of fifteen years, has just been recog- 
nised by the French Academy—that is, the French 
Academy have just sent us their spectacles—Dr. 
Power’s case is the most recent case of the kind, and 
serves to show that those who “ garnish the sepul- 
chres” of Harvey, Paré, Groenvelt, and Jenner, are 
quite capable of fillmg up “the measure of their 
“fathers.” That no amount of genius or extraor- 
dinary intellectual skill was sufficient formerly to 
preserve its possessor from such a description of out- 
rage, is evident from Professor De Morgan’s recently 
published Life of Newton, wherein we are told that 
even “the prince of mathematicians” and his dis- 
coveries were made “matter for mirth,” amongst his 
friends, by such a man as Flamstead, the first Astro- 
nomer Royal. | 

Lastly, the right of a man to assert and maintain 
his true position ; and the ancient practice of man- 
kind on the public manifestation of it, rests, in 
Christendom at least, upon the highest authority. 
‘Before Abraham was, I am.” “ Zhen took they 
up stones to cast at him.” 


M. Gendrin of Paris, as may be seen by referring as above 
Dr. Power was induced to attempt the discovery of the 
secret, he says, in consequence of having been told by a 
medical lecturer, that “ it was one of those arcana, the dis- 
“covery of which would immortalize a man, but which 
“ during 2,000 years had received no additional light.”’ 
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When a man makes use of his position to cloud 
the intellectual repute, and thereby to lessen the 
regenerating power of a writer whose works tend 
towards the civilization of the human race, he de- 
serves to live till he has been overwhelmed by the 
lava of everlasting scorn. But the writer who labours, 
by the use of just means, to circumscribe to its true 
limits the authority of one whose works tend to the 
depravation of humanity, this man must win the 
homage of all that is or shall be noble. Amongst 
these just means, is unquestionably caustic criticism. 
For, although a bigoted sophist may not be convinced 
by means of absolute logic, he may at least be silenced 
when this is launched against him, combined with 
the shrapnels of the satirist. There are some extra- 
ordinary wild beasts whom it would be sinful to kill, 
and which may be rendered useful, when confined ; 
at least as scare-crows, if not as instructive examples. 

It has been said, by a writer in the “ Times,” that 
the world requires half a century to enable it to 
understand a new idea. But when we remember 
how many in the whole world really comprehend the 
great ideas of Newton and Bacon, and hundreds of 
other new ideas, we shall speedily discover that the 
following statement is much nearer the truth. 

“The man of genius is a guide and not a servant, 
“ he points out new paths of excellence, unrecognised, 
“at the outset, by any one but himself” Like 
Luther, therefore, he may then exclaim ‘GoD HELP 
‘‘mME—lI sTaND ALONE, AMEN.” ‘‘ To appreciate 
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‘these new paths, in some cases, even the few re- 
“quire years of instruction, and the many require 
“centuries. If he were not in advance of his time 
‘he would not be a man of genius.” * 

Cabanis has asserted, that a man’s brain has that 
relation to thought which his stomach has to the 
great result—chyle. 

It may be assumed, for the sake of the illustration, 
that, as organs, they are analogous. 

In the one condition, however, the subject of the 
formative organon will willingly provide that the food 
be of the right quality, and in a proper condition ; and 
he will more willingly convey it towards its destination, 
where the proper agency has been supplied to convert 
it into a part of the great organism. But in the 
other condition, even the philanthropist must provide 
himself with some toy or confection, or a newspaper- 
trumpet, or perchance stoop to be a self-trumpeter, to 
induce the sluggard to open his mental eyes ; then 
there is the difficulty to be overcome, of getting him 
to open the mental aperture, and then that of thrust- 
ing the nutriment down his throat. At this point, 
however, the great law of nature renders all other 
agency than that of the individual himself useless. 
The developement of the manhood of mind must arise 
from self-exertion, for it will arise from no other. 
And even the success of this self-exertion will be in 
exact proportion not only to the quality of the labour 
but also to that of the previous culture. He who 


* Westminster Review, June, 1644. 
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would “rejoice in the light of truth,” we learn from 
the author of the Opus Majus, must plant its germs 
in a good soil. 

There is a condition in which the body, modern 
pathology teaches us, becomes so vitiated, that the 
most wholesome food produces in it effects similar to 
those of poison ina sound one. And there is a low 
intellectual condition as the “ great reformer of philo- 
sophy”’ teaches us, when “the mind, like an unequal 
muror to the rays of things mixes its own nature 
with the nature of things, and distorts and perverts 
them.” ‘He who pours pure water into a muddy 
well does but disturb the mud.” The case, however, 
is unhappily too often met with where the intellectual 
taste has become so vitiated by means of fiction, 
chiefly of the British and Foreign Grub-street order, 
that it alone opposes an insuperable repugnance to 
the admission of intellectual aliment of the highest 
degree of solidity. Like the modern dirt-eaters of 
England and the Indies, * this large class of indi- 
viduals have so habituated themselves to the eating of 
“such sand,”’ that, as in the physiological example, 
the intellectual appetite has become so depraved, and 
the mental constitution so enfeebled, that the intro- 
duction, even of substantial nutriment, is productive 
of pain. 

“Oh, happy he,” groans out the despairing book- 
worm, Faust, “who can still hope to emerge from 
this sea of error ! ” 


* Medical Times, May 29th, 1847. 
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‘Must I go on reading in a thousand books, that 
‘men have everywhere been miserable, that now and 
‘‘ then there has been a happy one?” 

No, you must go on, not reading, merely, but 
doing—practising—as the Carlyle—the ponderously 
eloquent English spirit—counsels you. ‘“‘ The prac- 
‘tical labour of England is not a chimerical tri- 
“viality; it is a fact, acknowledged by all the 
“world, which no man and no demon will contra- 
‘dict. It is very audibly, though very inarticulately 
“as yet, the one God’s voice we have heard these two 
‘atheistic centuries. ” 

Go on then, says the spit of practical, go on 
doing—practising. It is written, “ [fany man will po 
His will, fe shall know of the doctrine whether it be 
of God.” Therefore, do that first. According to the 
volume itself, you see its evidence is experimental, 
not documentary. You cannot remain then within 
the pale of reason and trust to any man’s mere anti- 
belief: win that eaperience, first. The results, the 
doctrine asserts, shall be—love, joy, peace; those 
results then will be the evidence; win them, and 
you have “passed from death unto life.” 

Secondly, remember all the cautions which the 
Bacons and modern science (near enough to you) 
have given to the world, respecting lawless habits of 
thought acquired in the night of ignorance, and prac- 
tise avoiding them. 

Thirdly, study, till you have by heart many 
Euclidean examples of real, not, mock, logic ; then 
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practise, inflexibly, actual reasoning, with respect to 
all things. 

Fourthly, learn the laws of emotion, and then 
practise—a thousand times more easily, swrely—self- 
control. 

‘Tf you know these things, happy are you—if you 
po them.” 


Cuiswicx, May 30, 1848. 


*,* In the following pages every thought which is not the 
Author’s, is distinctly marked as that of another. 


The italics of phrases and words printed in italics are not 
those of the authors of the passages when the first letter is 
not italic. 


Single inverted commas denote expressions of the parti- 
cular writer under examination. 


The reader is requested to refer to the definitions at the 
end of Book II., for the meaning of such terms as “ thesis,” 
“* co-entity,” &c. 


ERRATUM. 


Page 43, for humaine, read, humain. 
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“Truru is a good dog ; but beware of barking too close to 
the heels of an error, lest you get your brains kicked out.”— 
CoLERIDGE. 


“ Tt is singular how long the rotten will hold together ; for 
whole generations it continnes standing with a ghastly affee- 
tation of life after all life and truth have fled out of it. So 
loath are men to quit their old ways, and, conquering indolence 
and inertia, venture on new.”’—CarLyLe. 


“L’astronomie nous offre l’exemple le plus étendu et le 
plus irrécusable de V’indispensable nécessité des speculations 
scientifiques les plus sublimes pour l’entidre satisfaction des 
besoins pratiques les plus vulgaires.’—A. Comte. 
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BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE MYTHIC VERBIAGE WHICH VITIATES THE DE- 
SCRIPTIONS AND ARGUMENTS OF “‘ NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY.” 


MAN, be it ever remembered, is a part of nature. 
He is not merely nature minister et interpres ; 
he is, as respects order of being, the highest 
component of that nature of which, according to 
Bacon, he is the interpreter. It is certain that he 
is physically carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
chlorine, iron, calcium, potassium, sodium, silica, 
sulphur, &c. What the metaphysician calls, in 
relation to man, ‘‘the external world,” is, as 
respects its chief elements, at least, constantly 
becoming physical humanity. Therefore, man 
realizes nature by means of a part of nature 
—his physical self. He, the intelligence, finds 
himself mysteriously united to a portion of that 
B 2 
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nature the comprehension of which is incessantly 
forced upon him. The means by which man 
realizes what, in the jargon of metaphysic mys- 
ticism, are called “ phenomena,” that is, the ac- 
tuals of nature, and the sophistry of Hume in 
relation to this point, will be attended to sub- 
sequently. 

Between the known qualities of intelligence and 
the known components of the physics of huma- 
nity, not the slightest possible analogy has yet 
been demonstrated. Mind, to this point of time, 
in the light of exact logic, is wholly dissimilar, as 
expressed by its known signs, to every other na- 
tural entity as expressed rigorously by its known 
signs. ‘The expressions of exact psychology must 
be constructed purely from an exact experience of 
intelligence alone. The expressions of exact ani- 
mal physiology can be constructed only from a like 
experience of animal organisms. 

Now, in the present condition of human experi- 
ence, it is as impossible for a logician to recognise 
the expressions of these two kinds of experience as 
the expressions of one and the same kind of natural 
entity, as it would be impossible for the sane che- 
mist to recognise ¢von when in the form of a boiler 


and the power which is manifested on the produc- 
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tion of steam, as one and the same kind of natural 
entity. The mystic may,if he please, link the 
two divisions of certainties, by means of his 
imagination; but the 15th law of exact logic will 
speedily destroy his moonshine criteria, so soon 
as his morning dawns. 

Again, that power is manifested on the colloca- 
tion of entities,isa pure thesis. But the statements 
which say that power, (whether that of the known 
energy, mind, or of any other imaginary kind,) is 
generated by the mere collocation of entities, are 
at present but types of the modern oracular. (Law 
13th.) 

The entity intelligence is, therefore, rigorously, 
one thing; and a physiologic organ, quite a dis- 
tinct other thing. 

The lover of the legendary is, of course, at li- 
berty, as respects these matters, to indulge in a 
species of poetical licence. But the reasoner 
must, of necessity, as such, bow to the rigorous 
expression of the facts. He is preserved from the 
perpetration of such outrages as the coining of 
topsy-turvy meanings for physical expressions out 
of the mint of spurious thought, by stringent 
laws, and by such analyses as that upon which 
we are about to enter. 
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The fact of which the first sentence of this 
chapter is a true expression, has been but seldom, 
at most, fully recognised. We find, however, in 
its place, the recognition of an absurdity as a 
truth, which vitiates almost all scientific literature. 
We rarely find that man is recognised as a part of 
nature; but, that all nature is man, we find re- 
cognised everywhere. Terms which, to a logi- 
cian, are expressive only of some attribute of in- 
telligence, are constantly used by scientific slovens, 
everywhere, as exactly expressive of the pheno- 
mena of even inorganic entities. Amongst those 
terms which are most frequently used, or rather 
abused, in this way are such as “elaboration,” 
“operation,” “agent,” “action,” “ energy,” “ ef- 
font, property,” “possess,” &c. In one of the 
works most recently published, entitled “ The Na- 
tional Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge,” * under 
the head of “ Animal,” is to be found this example 
of scientific rigour and “ useful knowledge :”— 

‘This principle is a mystery—an animal or 
‘plant developes itself from its embryo condition 
‘to maturity ; its developement supposes the re- 
‘ception and assimilation of external matters; the 


‘throwing away of useless matters; a constant 


* Chas. Knight, 1847, vol. i. 
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‘change of particles; growth up to a certain point; 
‘and then, as if the living machinery wore itself 
‘out in the working, decline and death.’ 

After being told that the agency is a mystery to 
the writer of the ‘useful knowledge’ and the 
‘principle’ is not a ‘vital principle,’ and that 
this last is ‘an expression’ calculated only to 
“cover our ignorance, we see that agency is, 
immediately, ascribed to the plant which we are 
told ‘developes itself, which term, interpreted 
by our common experience of the ‘develope- 
ment,’ means, exactly, constructs itself; a species 
of action of which we have no account save in 
the mythic record of fabulous monstrosity. The 
expression is manifestly a pure teraphrasis. (Def. 
13.) By means of what modern sorcery writers 
of this kind are able to attach any single co- 
entity of intelligence, to any natural entity—that 
is, to dislocate it—without at the same time car- 
rying all the other co-entities of intelligence with 
it, they may possibly have some necromantic 
means of demonstrating. In the passage before 
us, we see that it is the plant which ‘ developes’ 
or acts. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
what functions of intelligence are indispensable, 
according to experience, for this course of action. 
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The loose thinker is here warned that it is, of 
course, the known quantities, the exact experi- 
ence of human action, not the unknown nature 
of the animal or plant mode of production, which 
the logician must, per force, take, in this case, 
as the only sterling criterion. In fact, one of 
the operations in the course of action, ‘the 
throwing away of useless matters,’ is plainly 
exhibited. The writer goes on to say, that when 
“the elements’ are ‘freed from their mystic go- 
vernance, (exactly!—mystic,) ‘they separate,’ 
&c. Now it is obvious when natural entities are 
described in this harum-scarum way, that they are 
invested with a personality. They are in fact 
recognised as intelligent, by means of a form of 
expression, not ‘calculated, as the writer says, to 
“ cover ignorance,” but rather to expose, on analy- 
sis, crazy somnambulism. That the author of the 
“useful knowledge” wrote it before he was con- 
scious that it was necessary, even for physiologists, 
to learn to reason, is obvious. First, there is the 
confession of a ‘mystery,’ that is, of ignorance; 
then ensues immediately, an extraordinary sum- 
mersault into the regions of fiction; then the 
recognition of the presence of an agency; then 
the ascription of this agency to the plant itself: 
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that is, the result is recognised as ifs own opera- 
tor! We must not be surprised when we find that 
the ideas of the same writer, which belong to this 
peculiar kind of scientific exactitude, are fre- 
quently somewhat contradictory. 

In one of the paragraphs preceding that which 
has been extracted, the same writer recognises 
‘the phenomena manifested by organic bodies,’ 
as, ‘the result of an innate power in the body 
‘itself!’ According to this expression, therefore, 
the plant does not ‘develope itself, but a power 
born within it developes the plant. Whether this 
power was born within the plant before it ap- 
peared in this world—when it was born—how it 
was born—whether it remains inside or gets out- 
side—whether it is both outside and inside—who 
were its progenitors—whether the writer disco- 
vers that it was born inside by means of a rigor- 
ous series of logical deductions, or by means of 
that “private revelation” or, “professional inspi- 
ration,” which we have chronicled as the modern 
oracular—concerning all these particulars of this 
verdadera historia of the plant, this deponent 
witnesseth nought. * 

* “ A ffrmare singulas rerum species, specificis preeditus esse 


qualitatibus occultis, per quas ez vim certam in agendo habe- 


BS 
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All that has just been analysed, be it remem- 
bered, is published in a “ National Cyclopedia” 
as “useful knowledge !” 

Be chary of your astonishment, however, gentle 


reader; reserve it for what follows. 


ant, certos que effectus manifestos producunt ; hoc utique est 
nibil dicere.”—-NEwron. Optice, ques. 31. 


it 


CHAPTER II. 


MODERN LEGENDARY USEFUL-KNOWLEDGE-PHY- 
SIOLOGY. 


THE “ Library of Useful Knowledge,” published 
“under the superintendence” of the late Sir Charles 
Bell, several distinguished M.D.’s, and _ other 
learned men, contains the following “ useful 
knowledge.” 

‘There zs some elective principle which selects 
‘ out of the general mass of blood such substances 
‘ as each secreting organ stands in need of, which 
‘ sends these substances to the appropriate organ, 
‘ which determines the quantity sent, and which 
‘consults the periods when supply is necessary. 
‘ This presiding principle is life’ —Animal Phy- 
siology, p. 120. 

Now, with all due submission to the author of 
this discovery, we take leave to ask our unpos- 
sessed reader whether he could have been otherwise 
than “stone-blind” when he put the foregoing pas- 
sage together; and whether the term, nonsense, 
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would not be more appropriate, as its concluding 
term, than, ‘ life.’ 

In the same publication, and previous to this 
extraordinary passage, we find the following mix- 
tures of fact and physiologic revelation :— 

‘Chyme is elaborated in the stomach by the 
* gastric juice. 

‘Chyle is arterialized in the lungs by the action 
‘ of the air. 

‘It still remains to be explained how the arte- 
‘rialized blood, which exhibits the same proper- 
‘ties in every part of the circulation, can be 
‘ converted into bone and brain, into muscle and 
‘membrane, into cartilage and fat; how saliva 
‘ and bile, how urine and mucous, fluids the most 
‘ active and the most insipid, can be manufactured 
‘in determinate quantities, in certain textures, and 
‘at appropriate periods, out of a bland material 
‘totally unlike any and every substance which i¢ 
- © generates. (p. 113.) 

‘Wherever muscle is required, muscular fibre is 
‘ deposited; where bone is needed, ossific particles 
‘ are laid down, in the requisite form, and in the 
‘ desired order; where it is necessary to construct 
‘ cellular tissue, or to deposit fat, albuminous and 
‘ oily matters are provided. 'The process by which 
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‘ these different substances are eliminated from the 
‘ blood is termed secretion ; that by which they are 
‘removed when no longer useful is called absorp- 
‘tion; the result of both actions combined is 
‘ denominated nutrition. 

‘The apparatus by which the animal secretions 
‘are formed, assumes a thousand modifications of 
‘external aspect. 

“The general structure of the secreting appa- 
‘ratus is essentially the same. Nothing appears 
‘absolutely necessary to the performance of secre- 
‘tion but capillary bloodvessel. During all these 
‘stages of renovations, one agent appears to be 
‘ principally employed, and that agent zs capillary 
‘bloodvessel. It ¢s capillary bloodvessel which 
‘shoots into the coagulated blood, which de- 
‘ posits the callus, which conveys the osseous sub- 
‘stance, and which unites the fractured bone.’ 
(O rare capillary bloodvessel!) 

‘If, then, nothing but capillary bloodvessel be 
‘required to secrete such important and different 
‘ substances,’ &c. 

‘Glands, or’ (p. 114) ‘capillary bloodvessels 
‘ elaborate secretions most opposite in character. 

‘There is little apparent correspondence be- 
‘tween the secreting instrument and iés action.’ 
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‘ There are glands without secretions, and secre- 
‘tions without glands.’ (p. 119.) 

‘The galvanic fluid, the agency of which, in 
‘ dissolving old, and in establishing new combina- 
‘ tions, is so remarkable. 

‘That the nervous system is the communicating 
‘medium through which life operates upon secre- 
‘tion, zs favoured by various phenomena, and 7s 
‘still more strongly supported by direct experi- 
‘ments. Grief relieves itself by a flow of tears,’ 
me. (p: 120.)* 

The last quotation follows that which we gave 
first. 

‘There is a close connexion between capillary 
‘ bloodvessel and the ultimate nervous filament.t 

‘Even light and heat, electricity and galvanism, 
‘ substances the most subtile and mysterious, can 
‘ be elaborated by secretion,’ 

Some of our readers might be tempted to ex- 
claim, at this point, “ The force of nonsense could 


* By referring to the same page (120) the reader will find 
that this “elective principle,’’ “life,” is recognised as an 
agent, by which “ chemical operations are regulated, by which 
affinities are arranged, and results are determined,” 

+ The reader will do well to remember here, that nerves 
are the media through which intelligence acts on matter. 
(Theorem ITI.) 
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no further go!” Some wiseacre, however, in one 
of the Magazines, has recently attempted to iden- 
tify the agency of the physical structure of man 
with that of a sort of scientific hobgoblin which he 
calls “vegetable instinct!” And we are informed 
by another writer, (Lancet, June 8th, 1844,) that 
there are physiologists extant who even recognise 
intelligence as “a secretion of the brain;” the 
brain being, according to experience, a perfectly 
non-intelligent nervous substance. No logician, 
we must remark, by the way, can infer from his 
experience of the known qualities of brain, that 
it is anything more than an instrument of intelli- 
gence. From our experience of the qualities of 
mind, we are quite unable to perceive anything 
but incongruity between them and the known 
gualities of brain, or any other nervous body. 
When we have once, in accordance with a legiti- 
mate experience, acknowledged that the co-enti- 
ties of two things are altogether diverse in kind, 
we are quite unable to perceive how, in accordance 
with either fancy or fashion, we can recognise the 
signs of diversity as the signs of agreement, without 
abandoning the sphere of sanity.* 


* “ Modern metaphysics is (as has been defined by some of 
its self-satisfied professors) ‘ the art of naming ;’ that is, it is 
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calling one thing by the name of another, and arises from a 
want of the true spirit of philosophy, or from an impatience 
of inquiring into the true causes of things. * * * The 
nose in a man’s face is a fact, a positive image ; but am I 
therefore, at liberty to assert (as a cover for my own igno- 
rance, or a bribe to the indolence and credulity of others) that 
wit or memory is nothing but the nose on aman’s face? This 
would be a strange perversion of the experimental philosophy ; 
and yet it is one that is often made with great parade and for- 
mality.’—Hazuirr. 
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CHAPTER Li. 


MODERN MYTHOLOGY. 


ENGLAND is usually regarded by its inhabitants 
as peculiarly the land of sober realities. The 
student, on his first entrance into the world of 
English science, might anticipate that here, at 
least, he would find nothing but the crystal cool- 
ness of the spirit, and the consequent sobriety of 
intellect. We have, however, but to lift the veil 
of the literary dressmaker or nonsense-milliner, in 
order to find where we should least expect to find 
it, that is, in English scientific registers, the 
mythic monstrosophy of the pagan past in the 
vestments of scientific revelation. Polytheism 
may be extinct, but pantanthrophy reigns as its 
successor. The old Greeks used to feign that 
men were sometimes metamorphosed into natural 
entities. The modern scientific poetasters feign 
that natural entities are often metamorphosed into 


men. Anciently, according to Ovid, Dryope be 
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came a plant: to-day, according to our “ National 
Cyclopedia,” the plant has become Dryope. We 
pretend that we have discarded the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis ; but, unless the soul of man passes 
into natural entities after the dissolution of his 
body, how can we approximate to the truth, that 
every particle of earth, and sea, and air is te- 
nanted by a human soul? A plant has an ‘in- 
nate power’ that has been bestowed upon it by a 
physiologist. Be it so: but power, according to 
experience, cannot be transmitted to anything 
without, at the same time, transmitting with it all 
its known co-entities. Matter of fiction, of course, 
has the fairy licence of poetic freedom; but mat- 
ter of fact is colligated by the law of eternity. A 
natural entity, invested with the attributes of in- 
telligence, may appear very pretty and well lo- 
cated in a Greek mythos, but is altogether out of 
place in a scientific record. 

‘It is quite hopeless,” says Eckermann,* “ to 
“ imagine that reason should ever become popu- 
“Jar. Passion and feeling may become popular, 
“ but reason will always be in the possession only 
“‘ of the privileged few ;” and, truly, so long as 
the popular fundamenta continue to be mere zo- 


* Foreign Quarterly Review. 
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tiones rerum prime quas mens haustu facili et 
supino excipit,;* so long must the condition of 
mind, generally, be anything but rational. 

There are certain physiological writers who, on 
account of some of their rudimentary inferences, 
must be reckoned amongst the class just men- 
tioned, and who are not unskilled in a part of the 
very popular art of literary dressmaking; viz., 
the particular art of veiling a logical defect under 
a graceful cloud of verbiage. Hence, it has not 
unfrequently happened, that under such terms as 


“elective principle,” “nervous energy,” “ excito- 
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motory-action,” “ plastic influence,” “ nervous ir- 
ritability,” “ nervi-vascular action,” “ functional in- 
fluence,” “vital action,” “ vital principle,” vital 
process,” “ organization,” “ assimilation,” “ ab- 
sorption,” “ secretion,” “ processus chemico-ant- 
malis,” “reizbaren Wirkungskreis,” “ atmosphere 
nerveuse,” “ force vitale,” &c., such a flood of 
seeming science has been poured into the mind 
of the wonder-stricken tyro, whilst hearing or 
reading about “ certain exciting powers attached 
to matter,” that the actual nonsense which such 
terms are often made to represent has been alto- 
gether lost sight of. 


* Verulam. “ Sic. cog.” 
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From the Journal which records the brain-se- 
cretion nonsense, the belief in which is there 
attributed to a learned M.D., who believes also 
in some other kind of nonsense, which he call 
the “ Duality of Mind,” we also glean the follow- 
ing proofs of the sort of reverence which the 
physiological schoolmen have for the “ ars ar- 
tium,” logic. Pinel, Bayle, Heinroth, and others, 
it states, are convinced that the brain cannot be 
the cause of insanity; also, that Bayle infers that 
insanity is seated, not in the brain, but in the 
membranes; that the writer himself regards “a 
morbid condition of the blood” as the not un- 
likely cause of insanity ; that “one of the greatest 
of men living,” Dr. Marshall Hall, puts down the 
lesion of the brain even to the insanity itself; that 
“jm one case serious and tremendous lesion and 
disorganization of the brain is unequal to the | 
production of mental alienation; while, in another 
case, even unappreciable lesion is equal to cause 
terrific insanity!” Our readers are, of course, 
aware that others infer that insanity is “ caused” 
by positive lesion of the structure of the brain— 
an opinion which Dr. Hitchman (Lancet, Decem- 
ber 18th, 1847) favours, and, at the same time, 
acknowledges that some of the greatest minds 
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who have advanced the science of medicine have 
regarded cerebral pathology as a mass of discre- 
pancies and uncertainty. The veritables notions 
scientifiques, relating to life or the “‘ vital prin- 
ciple,” exhibit similar proofs of physiological re- 
gard for logical rigour. 

In the foregoing quotations, “ life,” or the “vital 
principle,” was recognised as the ‘‘ agent” which 
effects organization. Others, we learn, (Encye. 
Met., Zoology,) maintain that organization is the 
cause of the “vital principle.” Others say, that 
there is no such entity as “vital principle.” 
“The primary idea of life,” says Dr. Milligen, 
“signifies motion.”* Majendie, whose general 
habits of mind, judging by the tone of his writings, 
are mathematical, speaks of the cause of. the 


“on unknown cause.” Cer- | 


phenomena of life as 
tain philosophers, however, who are able not only 26 
to see anything out of sight, but, lke those who 
discovered the elephant in the moon, to 


“ Take an inventory of all 
Its real estate and personal,” 


have favoured us with an explanation of this ‘ un- 


known cause.” Reil discovered, that “ certain 


* Dr. Fletcher’s “ Rudiments of Physiology,” Part II., 
p. 37. 
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subtile volatile substances,” which chemical ana- 
lysis is not able to pounce upon, must be regarded 
as “the fundamental cause of life.’"— Encyclopédie, 
tom. xii. 29. It has also been inferred that “ life 
is a kind of fire; a kind of water; a kind of air, 
or ether, or spirit.”,—Dr. Carpenters Princ. of 
Physy. 245, note. We record yet one more in- 
stance of “ professional inspiration.” The follow- 
ing is “according to,” no less a person than, 
Bichat; the comment is by Majendie :—“ Serous 
“membrane is an absorbing surface, but a vital 
‘“‘ absorbing surface; it knows how to make a 
“choice between the wholesome and the inju- 
“rious.” “Le virus rabies, par example, étant 
“mis en contact avec une surface absorbante, 
“ vous vous croyez dispensé @agir, vous reposant 
“ sur Vintelligence des petites bouches, votre ma- 
“lade courra de grand chance de devenir hydro- 
“ »hobe.” * 

“There are people,” says Reil, (Hxercit. Anat. 
Fas. Prim. 23) “whom difficile est refutare, and, 
quibus a vibratione fibrillarum cerebri ideas de- 
rivare placeat.” We presume that such physio- 
logical ideas as those we have lately quoted be- 
long to this kind of stout argument—a sort of 


* Sur les Phénoménes de la Vie, p. 19. 
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argument that is doubtless obtained by the means 
which Bacon notices in Aph. ]xxxii,* and which 
must indeed be irrefutable to a mere logician, and 
one not accustomed to the wbralio fibrillarum. 
“Tt is truly marvellous,’ Liebig informs us, 
(Lancet, June 22nd, 1844,) “that the vital force 
should be able to form, out of only four elements, © 
a number of compounds infinite even in the ma- 
thematical sense of the term.” “ Truly marvel- 
lous” enough, though, unhappily for the logical 
reputation of the writer, this marvellous “ force,” 
as such, must be registered by every cultivator of 
the sobriety of intellect, among the marvels of 
modern mythology, rather than among the cer- 
tainties of philosophy. With all due regard for 
the mere opinions of Liebig, and notwithstanding 
scientific fashion, we must believe with “GALILEO, 
the Starry,” (Jl Saggiat, 47,)“ Che la natura non 
st diletta di Poesia, e una proposizione veris- 
suma,” especially as respects scientific poetry. 
We remember to have seen, many years since, 
a work then extant, entitled ‘‘Mother Bunch’s 
Fairy Tales,” and it has occurred to us that if 
some of its disclosures were compared with those 


* “Per mentis multam agitationem spiritum suum pro- 
prium sollicitet et quasi invocet, ut sibi oracula pandat,” &c, 
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of the natural mythos touching “ primary,” “ pro- 
creative,” “recuperative powers,” “ operations or- 
ganiques,” and “marvellous vital forces,” &c., that 
the comparison would, in a logical point of view, 
tell greatly to the intellectual fame of Mother 
Bunch; the “ primary moving power” of Mrs. 
Bunch’s marvellous results is, if we remember 
rightly, usually represented as at least an intel- 
ligence of some kind; but that of the follower 
of physiologic fashion is always some “ excito- 
motory,” “ nervi-vascular,” “ chemico-animal,” “ ir- 
ritable,” “ vital,” senseless, inconceivable.* 


* “Nemo adhuc tanta mentis constantia et rigore inventus 
est, ut decreverit et sibi imposuerit, therorias et notiones 
communes penitus abolere, et intellectum abrasum et sequum 
ad particularia de integro applicare. Itaque illa ratio hu- 
mana quam habemus, ex multa fide, et multo etiam casu, 
nec non ex puerilibus, quas primo hausimus, notionibus, far- 
rago queedam est et congeries.’’—Nov. Org. Aph. xevii. 

“Sed contra homines docti (supini sane et faciles,) ru-- 
mores quosdam experientize et quasi famas et auras ejus, ad 
philosophiam suam vel constituendam vel confirmandam ex- 
cesserunt atque illis nihilominus pondus legitimi testimonii 
attribuerunt.”? (xcviii.) 
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CHAPTER (Ty. 


MODERN LEGENDARY PATHOLOGY. 


THE most extraordinary part of the case, however, 
remains yet to be stated. 

From the days of the Asclepiades to the present 
the existence of what are called “the restorative 
powers of nature” has been distinctly recognised, 
and the position of the medical practitioner, in 
relation to these “ powers,” has been held during 
this time, to have been little better than that of 
a mere “hewer of wood and drawer of water.” 
Whenever an absolute “ cure” has been effected, 
the prime agency, according to the pathologist, 
has invariably been that of whatever is designated 
by the terms “recuperative power.” 

Here are his own confessions :— 

“ Assuredly the uncertain and most unsatisfac- 


“tory art that we call medical science is no sci- 


“ ence at all, but ajumble of inconsistent opinions ; 


“ of conclusions hastily drawn; of facts badly ar- 
“ ranged ; of observations made with carelessness ; 


€ 
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‘“ of comparisons instituted which are not analo-’ 
“ gical; of hypotheses which are foolish ; and of 
‘6 theories which are dangerous.”—Dr. Paterson 
Evans, Dublin Med. Journal, 1843. 

“The author of ‘ Lacon’ has well and quaintly 
‘“ remarked, “ none despise physic so much as phy- 
‘ sicians, because none so thoroughly understand 
“ how little it can perform: they have been tinker- 
‘ing the human constitution 4000 years in order 
“ to cure as many diseases ; the result is that mer- 
“ cury and brimstone are the only two specifics 
“they have discovered; all the fatal maladies 
“ continue to be what they were in the days of 
“‘ Hippocrates, Galen, and Paracelsus. In reality 
‘we pour medicines, concerning the true nature 
“ of whose action we know nothing, literally and 
“ simply nothing, into a body of which we know 
“very little; thus affording an indisputable and 
‘“¢ ynmistakeable illustration of what philosophers 
“ have termed the tynotum perignotius.”—Dr. Ma- 
chin, Lancet, Feb. 3rd, 1844. 

“ In a space of less than 40 years we have gone 
“through three revolutions of opinion with re- 
“ spect to our treatment of a disease of very com- 
‘¢ mon occurrence, and of the most decisive and 


“ urgent symptoms.” —1 Cyc. Prac. Med. 1xix.- 
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“Ts it not as deeply to be deplored as it is 
“strange to believe, that, furnished as we should 


“be with the works of centuries, and assisted by 


“the great sciences on which our doctrines are 
** founded, we are still, in the nineteenth century, 
“as far as the precise results of our practice go, 
“almost as uncertain as those to whom anatomy 
“was unknown, physiology a fable, chemistry a 
“fancy, and surgery a charm ?”—Salter Linesay, 
M.D.R.N., Lancet, April 27th, 1844. 

“The reproach of uncertainty is at present at- 
“tached to the practice of medicine.’ '—Lancet, 
ie llth, 1844. 

“The late professor, Gregory, used often to de- 
“clare in his class-room, that 99 out of 100 me- 
“ dical facts were so many medical lies, and that 
‘ medical doctrines were, for the most part, little 
“ better than stark staring nonsense.”—Dr. Dick- 
son, Fallacies, &c. 9. 

“With what face can’ we reproach the public 
“for its encouragement of quackery when we, the 
“ profession, who arrogate to ourselves science, 
‘and experience, and judgment, show ourselves, 
“on all occasions, so credulous, so whimsical, so 
“apt to take up and put down all sorts of notions, 

c2 
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“and of practice."-—Medico-Chirur. Rev., Via 
Lancet, No. 5, N.S. 

‘“‘T] may remark (the proposition is by no means 
“a new one) that in many cases the constitution 
“of the patient has not only to bear up against 
** the disease, but also the remedies given. This 
“problem obtains a beautiful solution in the not 
“infrequent occurrence of a person quitting, “ full 
‘* of strange words and fury,” after a long and fruit- 
‘less attendance, the regular licensed dispenser 
‘* of the ‘lumbering polypharmacy’ of the present 
““ day, to seek the ‘unhallowed aid’ of the disci- 
‘ ples of Hahneman, who straightway administers 
“his infinitessimal (apologetic) doses; in other 
‘“ words, amuses the patient, and, in reality, does 
‘nothing but let nature take her course unaided 
“(uninterrupted ?)” 

Such is the testimony of the pathologist as to 
his own position in relation to the “recuperative 
power” of nature. Such, according to himself, is 
his position, notwithstanding the knowledge rela- 
tive to his own art, which its own practitioners, 
and the practitioners of physical and intellectual 
science have accumulated for him during the ages 


of past human toil; and, notwithstanding the 
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knowledge with which, according to himself and 
his coadjutors, he has been supplied by the “ recu- 
perative power ” itself.* 

Yet, in the teeth of all the logical demonstra- 
tion which the exact experience recognised in 
these admissions rigorously enforces, (Law 13,) 
we find it constantly believed, on all sides, that 
this “autocrateia,” which is able to “operate,” 


“perform,” “ produce,” 


infinitely more than sane 
intelligence ever so much as dreamed of attempt- 
ing, this supremely intelligent agency, (Law 13,) 
is incessantly believed and said to have not an 
atom of experience or of knowledge, and not so 
much as a spark of intellect. 

Stahl, we are told, (1 Cyclop. Pract. Med. liii.) 
even went the length of asserting that, ‘ While 
“it mauifests every attribute of reason and de- 
“sign, it ¢s devoid of these qualities, and is, in 
“fact, a necessary and unintelligent agent!” 

Is it possible that inferences more monstrous 
and extravagant could be imagined ? 


* “Suggerit enim prodiga innumera remedia, quae maximis 
“ viribus in corpore humano pollent.”—1 Conspectus Med. 67. 

‘* All curative measures are, more or less, imitative of na- 
“ tural processes.” 

“Tn this class (chronic affections) nature herself frequently 
< suggests the remedy.”—Dr. Machin, Lancet, Feb. 3rd, 1844. 
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In Dr. Babington’s translation of Dr. Hecker’s 
“Epidemics of the Middle Ages,” it is revealed, 
moreover, according to “ The Lancet,” that there 
are “ deseases which have a spontaneous power 
of curing themselves!!!” 

Assuredly, if the posterities will not be able to 
acknowledge that the physiologists and patholo- 
gists of these ages have earned distinction in the 
old fields of Witchcraft, Astrology, Alchemy, and 
Elixirology, none can deny that the celebrities of 
a future era, less remarkable for exhibiting the 
phenomena of barbarism, will be able to accord to 
certain thinkers of our civilized epoch, the dis- 
tinction of having expended an enormous amount 
of thought and work in a search after the “ Un- 
conscious Reason.” ‘The reader will not now be 
surprised when he learns from, unquestionably, 
one of the most intellectual physicians and phy- 
siologists of modern times, that at the hands 
of one John Brown *—“ low as was his condi- 


* Liebig, in “ Letters on Chemistry,” p. 56, informs us 
that, “Dr. Brown of Edinburgh thought that he had con- 
‘‘ verted iron into rhodium, and carbon, or paracyanogen, into 
“silicon. His paper was published in the Transactions of 
“the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and contained internal 
“evidence that he was totally unacquainted with the prin- 
“ciples of chemical analysis. * * * His experiments have 


— 
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‘tion, vagabond as were his habits, erroneous as 
“ were, in many respects, his views, pernicious as 
“was his practice, and scorned and reviled as is 
“for the most his memory”—“ pathological and 
“physiological reasonings received a degree of 
“closeness and precision of which” (previous to 
“ John Brown’s advent) “they had been destitute.” * 

From an induction of the facts supplied by all 
these eccentric physiologic and pathologic infer- 
ences, we must necessarily conclude that the 
Brown-students of physiology and pathology, are 
anxious to believe any saying respecting any 
phantom “ force,” or “ power,” “ vital principle,” 
Phusis, ‘‘ Anima,” demi-semi-anima, or “ Ar- 
cheus,’ rather than the great Christian truths— 
in harmony with every man’s every day experi- 
ence. “God giveth to every seed its own body, as 
ithath pleased Him.” “ In him we live and move 
and have our being.” “Thine,” (“the Almighty 
unto perfection’s”) “hands have made me, and 
fashioned me,” (Job. x. 8,) is the language of an- 
cient time. “A supposable something, void of in- 
“ completely proved his ignorance. His rhodium is iron, and 
“his silicon impure incombustible coal.” Is this the “ John 
Brown ?” 


* John Fletcher, M. D., F. R.C.S.E., “ Rudiments of Phy- 
siology,”’ part li. p. 35. 
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telligence, unlike anything that any man ever so 
much as dreamed of, secreted me,” is that of our 
oracular mystagogues, who are ever on the watch 
to discover how they may be enabled, by some 
kind of leger desprit, to metamorphose a natural 
instrument into a “ cause,” or transmute an unin- 
telligent fluid, or even a non-entity, intoa magical 
“agent.” “Thus saith THE Lorp, thy Redeemer, 
and he that formed thee from the womb, I am 
the Lord that maketh all things, and stretchest 
forth the heavens ALonr.” (Isa. xliv. 24.) 

‘To whom then will ye liken me, or shall I be 
equal? saith the Holy One.” (Isa. xl. 25.) 

Let our quotations furnish one answer. 
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CHAPTER V. 


FURTHER ILLUSTRATIONS OF A SCIENTIFIC DISRE* 
' GARD OF THE LAWS OF EXACT REASONING. 


THE abuse of language which the analysis of the 
first and other chapters exposes, as manifested by 
the use of spurious and mythic terms, (Def. 14,) 
is a vice not peculiar to the past writers or modern 
popular writers of physiology. Examples of a 
similar licence abound even in the best modern 
text-books. Even in a work, where it is cheering to 
meet with, at last, rational definitions of “law” and 
“‘ property,” we meet with such expressions as the 
following:— 

“‘ Organization and vital properties are simul- 
“taneously communicated to the germ by the 
“ structure of its pareni; those vital properties 
‘“‘ confer upon it means of itself assimilating, and 
“ thereby organizing and endowing with vitality 
“‘ the materials supplied to the organzce world.” 

“ Its” [“a living body’s”] “ conversion of food 
“into the materials of i¢s own structure.” 

“‘ Its production of other bodies like itself.” | 

co 
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“« Life—the sum of all the actions performed by 
a living being.” * 

“The Lancet” has also published the following 
testimony of Liebig, relative to the condition of a 
class of physiologic intellects. 

“Ttis far easier to come to an understanding 
“with the strictest mathematician than with such 
‘“ physiologists. The mathematician is kind enough 
“to permit us to infer from two known quantities 
“a third, or from three a fourth; the physioloyist 
‘can permit nothing of the sort.” 

The following passages, from the same lecture, 
show what must necessarily ensue when minds 
even of a distinguished order are adjusted accord- 
ing to criteria which are rather accommodating 
than rigorous. 

‘Against all the rules of rational inquiry, 
‘against all logic, he (Berzelius) has ascribed 
‘ different effects to a new and unknown cause.’ 

‘A man of the highest authority in science 
‘(Berzelius) calls the results (Liebig’s own) of 
‘eighteen years incessant labour and experience, 


? 


‘ “probability theories,” and their intellectual ex- 


‘pression ‘a mere play of fancy.” 


* Dr. Carpenter’s “ Principles of General and Comp. Phy- 
siology,” 2nd Edit., pp. 144, 154. 
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‘ Unknown causes, the offspring of the imagina- 
‘ tion, are the issue and manifestation of weakness.’ 

‘Nature herself, in order to produce an electric 
“current, employs apparatus precisely similar to 
‘those the philosopher employs for the same 
‘ purpose.’ 

‘The only known and ultimate cause of the 
‘ vital act¢vity is a chemical process.’ 

‘The mutual action which the constituents of 
‘aliment and the action of the air evercise on 
* each other.’ 

‘ The only one cause, and ultimate cause, of all 
‘production of energy is the animal organism.’ 
(LiEBIG.) 

‘Insoluble starch becomes converted by the 
‘ catalyptic force into gum and sugar.’ (BERZELIUS.) 

Without doubt the expression of Berzelius, 
‘catalyptic force,’ is a piece of moonshine phra- 
seology, and, as such, ‘against all the rules 
‘of rational inquiry, &c.; and that more than 
enough of ‘probability-theory’ and ‘ mere play 
‘of fancy’ constitutes the nonsense of the above 
jumble of fact’ and nonsense which, we pre- 
sume Liebig reveals as science, no logician can 
deny. 

The judgments, then, of these dlustrissimi re- 
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specting each other are, in reference to the above 
examples of severe deduction, as we see, exactly 
true; and they will serve to illustrate the excel- 
lence of Bacon’s apophthegm —“ A cripple in the 
‘“* right way will beat a racer in the wrong one.” 
Truly, it is far easier to come to an understanding 
with the “ strictest mathematician” than with such 
chemical physiologists as are slovenly and barbar- 
ous enough to present us with the trash of fiction 
as a portion of a scientific expression. Can any- 
thing be more revolting to the refined spirit of a 
purely mathematical intellect? What is the exact 
significance of such terms as “ nature herself,” or 
their German equivalents? If the physiologist and 
chemist who writes, as we have just seen, of “ un- 
known causes,” uses the term ‘* nature” like the au- 
thor of the “ Useful Knowledge”-“‘ Animal Phy- 
siology, “to represent,” as he says, “ the Author 
of Nature,” that is, uses the effect-term as an 
equivalent of the cause-term, why does he (Lie- 
big) superadd the attributes of an “old woman?” 
Are we to accept the term “ herself” as illustra- 
tive of the spirit of what he calls “ the true logic of 
science.” Do the canons of this “ true logic” rule 
that philosophers are rational when acknowledg- 
ing senseless matter as endowed with “ feminity,” 
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and when using terms that every beggar in intelli- 
gence employs to avoid the unfashionable duty of 
acknowledging the existence even of his Creator? 
Now we beg to ask the sot-disant philosophes, 
whether the use by them of such expressions as 
“‘ nature,” and “ nature herself,” and the “ endow- 
ing of mere phrases with agency to perform every 
office in nature—” * with all the attributes of intel- 
ligence, in accordance with scientific fashion, arises 
from a fear of being supposed to be irrational ? 
Once for all, let the man of science govern his 
practice by such canons as the fourth regula of New- 
tonrather than by its converse—H ypotheses or mat- 
ters of fiction are to be recognised at all times, as 
truer than truth itself, notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of antagonist propositions constructed from 
an exact experience by means of a rigorous logic. 
We shall then less frequently see the ‘ true 
logic’ of those of the ‘ highest authority in 
science’ exposed to the just derision even of the 
profanum vulgus. 
If these habits of “ endowing mere phrases with 
agency to perform every office in nature” be not 
speedily relinquished, the philosophes will some 


* Sir Graves Houghton Prod. p. 37. 
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day awake to the consciousness that their pet the- 
ories—unnatural compounds of fact-expressions 
and Munchausen-poetastry —have been condemned 
by some powerful soul-scorching satirist to be con- 


9 


sumed in “ unextinguishable laughter;” not by 
means of grinpoint-gabblement, but by logical 
shot glowing with the electric fires of the genius 


of sarcasm. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


LEGENDARY PHYSICS, AS EXHIBITED BY AUGUSTE 
COMTE’S NEGATIVE SOPHISTRY. 


AUGUSTE CoMTE is the last foreign lion of English 
philosophic fashion. The fate of his great prede- 
cessor, Victor Cousin, has been already indicated.* 
The exhibitors on the present occasion, to whom 
he owes much of his English notoriety, and this 
critical notice, are Stuart Mill and G. H. Lewes. 
To the first he is also indebted, in some measure, 
for the loss which his intellectual repute suffered, 
on the meeting of the “ British Association” at 
Cambridge, at the hands of Sir John Herschel. 
The author of the famous Baconian “ Discourse” 
then supplied M. Comte with an English defini- 
tion of the term “law,” founded logically on exact 
experience; and, if we remember rightly, also 
with some enlightenment relative to what he and 
Mill had recognised as an extraordinary mathe- 


matical calculation, demonstrative of some scum 


* Preface. 
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of a sloven’s brains, which M. Comte has been 
trying to refine and condense into sterling logical 
elements. 

As might have been anticipated from the 
contents of the foregoing sections, the modern 
mythologist is found even amongst writers on 
physics. Here, indeed, we meet with the same 
passion for attempting to concoct science out of a 
compound of facts, moonshine, and mythos; and 
the mystic jargon which has just been unveiled is 
even to be found amongst what have been pub- 
lished as “ Newtonian Axioms,” by men so distin- 
guished as Hutton and Olinthus Gregory. Here 
is the example :— 

‘Every body naturally endeavours to continue 
‘in its present state, whether it be at rest, or 
‘moving uniformly in a right line.” * 

We have no ideas by which to interpret the 
term ‘‘ endeavours,” but that which we derive from 
an experience of the intellectual condition to which 
it corresponds. By means of its primary idea—the 
exact idea of the known condition—we must inter- 
pret every unknown condition which it is used to 
represent. By carefully analysing the known con- 
dition, the student will find, on discovering souls 


* Mathematical Course, vol. ii, p. 141. (Gregory’s I'd.) 
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in stones, and streams, and stars, an instructive 


commentary on Shakespeare’s scientifically poeti- 
cal line, 


‘Sermons in stones—books in the living brooks,” 


and, also, the current inversion of the Jeucalion 
Mythos. He will also discover an easy way of 
bestowing a soul on a brickbat. When he has 
persuaded himself that the last is a possible result, 
he will be fitted for what M. Comte says is 
“emancipation de la raison humaine.” ‘This is 
a sort of poetic licence which has been introduced 
into scientific description, and which enables its 
practitioners to dispense with the conditions of 
rational existence, as expressed by logical law, and 
to become self-inspired ; after the acquisition of the 
art of putting together, artistically, nonsense-dra- 
pery. 

As respects M. Comte’s chief example of this 
kind of description, it is to be complained that it 
is such palpable moonshine that it affords a 
logician no opportunity of tasking his skill, or of 
exhibiting the strength of his organa. From what 
we have seen and heard of French vivacity—to 
say nothing of the penetration of his English 
oyez-criers—we might have anticipated something 
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like a brilliant example of sophistical subtlety. 
We can, however, supply him with a specimen 
even of the English newspaper oracular, on the 
same subject, to which his transparent utterances 
are but as the memory of a Westminster-bridge 
echo. 

M. Comte tells us nothing more than the old 
perfectly threadbare story, about all natural reality 
having been made by an unnatural nonentity, 
which itself was made by a mystagogue, after the 
birth of reality ; that is, he re-enacts the no-one- 
knows-how-antique mystery of the fool who said 
in his heart, “ There is no God.” 

Thus, alas! once more, thus runs the legend. 
Man is the only rational existence in the universe. 
The most rational of rational existences are what 
M. Comte names positive philosophers. M.Comte 
is the great author of the positive philosophy. 
It is, as he says, “ Ma philosophie,” “la grande loi 
que jai indiquée.’ ‘Therefore, according to “ po- 
sitive” philosophy, M. Comte is the most rational 
of the most rational of rational existences. That 
is, unless M. Comte be God, verily, there is no 
God. 

This being the position which M. Comte, ac- 


cording to himself, occupies, it would, of course, 
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be irrational to expect him to deliver himself of 


> in obedience to the 


his “ positive philosophy,’ 
logical law of vulgar matter-of-fact mortality, 
There is an earthly criterion, however, by means of 
which we can take the measure both of the starry 
Olympians and of the foreign “ positive” lions. 
In earthly matters, moreover, there are usually a 
direct short method, and a roundabout long one, 
by means of which we can reach the same true 
result; and, fortunately for human patience, M. 
Comte has himself supplied us with a criterion of 
the logical value of his negative sophistry that will 
enable even the simplest, who knows the leading 
intellectual laws of his being, to perceive its folly 
at a glance. 

‘Cette revolution générale de esprit humain ,’ 
says the positive utterance, ‘peut ailleurs étre 
‘aisément constatée aujourd’hui, d’une maniére 
‘ trés-sensible, quoique indirecte, en considérant 
‘le dévelopment de Vintelligence individuelle. 
‘Le point de départ étant nevessatrement le méme 
‘dans V’éducation de Vindividu que dans celle de 
‘Pespéce, les diverses phases principales de la 
‘ premiére doivent représenter les époques fonda- 
‘mentales de la seconde. Or, chacun de nous, 


‘en contemplant sa propre histoire, ne se sou- 
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“ vient-il pas qu'il a été successivement, quant a 


“ses notions les plus importantes, théologien dans 

“son enfance, metaphysicien dans sa jeunesse, et 

* physicien dans sa virilité? Cette verification 
“est facile aujourd’hui pour tous les hommes au 
* niveau de leur siecle.’ * 

‘Kach of us,’ says our foreign oracle-in- 
chief, ‘has been successively a theologian in 
“his childhood, a meta-physician in his youth, 
‘and a physician, or natural, in his manhood ’?:— 
* This verification’ (of the great law which 1 have 
indicated, viz., that the first epoch of humanity 
was theologic, the second, metaphysical, and the 
third is, or will he, physical,) M. Comte adds, 
“is to-day easy for all men on a level with their 
* era.” 

A boy is a theologian, states M. Comte, and 
the verification of the statement is easy to every 
man on a level with the era of M. Comte! If 
this statement were merely uncertain, it has al- 
ready been shown that the simple exhibition of the 
seventh law would suffice for its annihilation, so 
far as reasoning is concerned. But to attempt to 
subject such a piece of oracular moonshine to the 
test of an exact criterion would be to perpetrate an 


* Cours de Philosophie, 1 Tome 7. 
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act of self-stultification. It must be treated after 
quite another fashion. The exquisite rigour of the 
“* positive” laws which admit of such an abuse of 
the term “theologian” may be felicitously illus- 
trated by Dr. A. Ferguson’s note to the Medical 
Times’ editor— 

“Sir,—I have often asked myself the question, 
why it was that the dispensers of medicines and 
venders of drugs, called themselves chemists ; 
and lately, on Dr. Cronin’s trial * * * the first 
vender of drugs there examined admitted his 
almost total ignorance of chemistry; an igno- 
rance, which he owned was participated in by 
the majority of his class. Now, as those who 
do not know chemistry, call themselves chemists, 
lucus a non lucendo, it is high time, I humbly 
opine, that those who do know chemistry, should 
adopt some other name. 

“ I would propose, then, that they be denomi- 
nated ‘ Astronomers.’”—April 12th, 1847. 

What kind of an era M. Comte’s may be, and 
how far above earthly realities, in nubibus, the 
foregoing sufficiently indicates. There is, cer- 
tainly, something novel in Ma Philosophie and 
la grande lot, but it is feared that it is not origi- 


nal. We have seen, unhappily, for M. Cointe’s 
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fame, even a mountebank with his feet uppermost, 
represent humanity in an inverted position. 

‘“‘ How do the leaves come on the trees?” a 
little boy was asked, who had not seen _half-a- 
dozen summers. ‘They blows on,” was the 
positive answer. ‘* That will not do.” “ Well, 
* then, they gets on.’ .“ No.. Dont you think 
“somebody puts them on?” “IT don’t know,” 
was the conclusion. And, according to English 
experience, unless some more than ordinary pre- 
ceptor constantly leads the young mind towards 
quite a different condition of thought, such ‘‘ me- 
“ chanical forms of thinking, cultivated at school, 
“have often grown with the child’s growth, and 
“increased with his strength, until he has been 
‘“‘ found in manhood gazing upon the creations of 
“the Supreme Artificer, with the blank mind of a 
“* barbarian, or in a state of unconsciousness equal 
* to that of the brute.” * 

What M. Comte calls the natural condition of 
mind, is found in abundance in this country, 
during the point de depart de Vindividu ; that is, 
before the age of five. It is possible that it may 


n 


also be found here during the period of “ second 
childhood.” We have no terms in the English 


* 2nd Crit. Lett. p. 12. 
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language corresponding to the term physicien, 
as used by M. Comte, except the words, “a 
natural,” and “natural man.” The first is the 
vernacular expression for a fool; and the second 
is thus defined by the Christological predicate, 
1 Cor. xi. 14:—‘‘ The natural man, receives not 
“the things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
“foolishness unto him: neither can he know 
“ them.” 

If M. Comte gives us nothing like demonstra- 
tion as respects his own utterances, he at least, 
we see plainly, according to himself, supplies in 
his own condition, an exact demonstration of a 
remarkable theologic thesis. 

M. Comte having given us this example of 
“¢ positive” demonstration, and also of that genius 
“for profound and luminous classification,” for 
which his English admirer extols him, proceeds— 
‘ Having thus established, as far as I am able, 
‘the general law of the developement of the 
‘human mind, such as I conceive it, it will now 
‘ be easy to determine with precision the charac- 
‘ter of the positive philosophy.’ Exactly: the 
quotation shows under the rule of what kind of 
stringent intellectual laws one of the most im- 


portant arguments, if not the most important 
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argument, relating to the negative sophistry, 
was elaborated. And therefore supplies us with 
a criterion that enables us to determine, as he 
says, “with precision,” the logical character of 
the whole. 

This character, however, must be illustrated by 
further like examples of absolute logic, or similar 
combinations of pure certainties. 

After M. Comte has thus demonstrated the 
exactitude of his theologic knowledge, he supplies 
us with some more slip-slop, which says, (p. 13,) 
that ‘theology and physics are profoundly incom- 
‘ patible;’ and ‘that their conceptions have a 
‘ character so radically antagonistic,’ &c. 

Here is an indication of his just apprehension 
of ‘the fundamental character of all theologic 
‘philosophy. This is, ‘que jai remarqué 


‘ ailleurs,’ ‘de concevoir les phénoménes comme 


‘ assujettis a des volontés surnaturelles, et par 


‘ suete, comme éminément et irréguliérement va- 
‘ riables.’ * 

This, really, is copied verbatim from the positive 
Cours. And one certainly would have expected 
that an ordinary mortal, writing about positive 
philosophy, would, at least, have pointed out in 

_ * 2 Tome 427. 
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what part of what European volume, or in what 
European mind out of the limits of the negative 
or a-Comptean sophistry, it is possible, at this day, 
to discover a philosophy which regards the every- 
day realities of nature as eminently and irregu- 
larly variable. 

If M. Comte was not in the habit of acting the 
oracle, we might have anticipated that he would 
not only have named the volume, but have demon- 
strated this extraordinary statement relative to 
some most extraordinary philosophy. 

It is necessary to inform our oracle-in-chief 
that it is the eminently regular unchangeableness 
of natural phenomena and their laws, which has 
compelled the English philosopher, and M. Comte’s 
master, in particular, even that NEwTon, to whose 
‘ Profonde sagacité, he renders homage, to recog- 
nise natural phenomena, as resulting from the 
will or law of a preternatural intelligence. 

M. Comte is also informed, that it is this very 
universal experience of the unchangingness of 
natural laws, which gives even to the record of a 
miracle all that it could possibly have of practical 
value. By the way, it may be asked of M. 
Comte’s admirers, If all that modern science can” 
teach respecting natural entities is insufficient 

D 
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to prove to minds of the Comtean order of stupi- 
dity the existence of their Creator, what Jess 
than miracle, could have convinced the barbarous 
brains of the ancient world? 

The chief morceau of positive oracular absurdity, 
(13th law of “Exact Logic,”) however, isas follows: 

‘ All theologic philosophy, even the most per- 
fect, is henceforth’—the negative sophistry, M. 
Comte’s ‘grand law,’ having been promulgated 
with befitting mock-solemnity —‘is henceforth 
‘deprived of its principal intellectual office,’ be- 
cause, ‘the most regular order being conceived 
‘as necessarily established and mazntained, in 
‘our world, and even in the entire universe, by 
‘the simple mutual gravity (pesanteur) of its 
‘ various parts.’ (2 tome, 38.) 

Verily ! this is enough, according to ° positive’ 
principles, to make a syllogism laugh. 

Let us conceive an Ojibbeway individual, a 
stranger to the productions of civilized intelli- 
gence, and to the peculiar “ catalyptic force,” or 
“ vital processes,” or “ nervi-vascular action,” or 
“ energie de la gravité,” or “ pesanteur,” by means 
of which their most regular order has been 
‘established and maintained. Let us conceive a 
chief of this condition, who has been accustomed 
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to ascribe all extraordinary effects to some hyper- 
supernatural nothing, named ‘ phlogiston,” or 
** open-sesame,” and who has entered, for the first 
time, a gentleman’s highly furnished drawing- 
room. If we conceive our ignoramus, as he re- 
gards each work of useful or fine art, exclaiming 
to a fellow “ chief,” in explanation of it, “ Open 


!” we may then, perchance, 


sesame! open sesame 
be able to realize with sufficient vivacity the grand 
misproportions of the absurdity which is expressed 
by the last quoted a-Comptean utterance. 

It is plain, that M. Comte recognises the simple 
pesanteur as senseless. 

It is certain that the terms ‘ establish’ and 
‘maintain,’ express agency. 

It is evident that this agency is ascribed to the 
simple pesanteur mutuelle. 

When M. A. Comte finds himself face to face 
with the ‘most regular order’ of any natural 
reality (in ‘ positive’ sophistry, the more regular 
the order, the greater, of course, the amount of 
‘positive’ proof of the absence of intelligent 
agency)—when our “profound and luminous” 
classifier finds himself in the presence of a reality 
of this kind, his ‘ positive’ explanation must 
then be “voila ma simple pesanteur mutuelle !” 

D2 
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Be it noted, now, that the 4~-Comptean or “ posi- 
tive” method is announced in the “ Cours,” as 
radically opposed to something which its inven- 
tor calls the ‘supernatural’ method; and also as 
the most rational of known methods. 

Its inventor “ proves” these sayings, positively — 
of course, by describing things first as perfectly 
non-intelligent, and then by describing the same 
things as supremely intelligent. 

It is plain, when but one co-entity of any 
actual is signified by means of a term exactly 
expressive of a co-entity of intelligence, that every 
actual so described is exactly invested with all 
the co-entities of intelligence. 

For, as we have before pointed out, our experi- 
ence of intelligence is expressed by means of the 
very terms used by the negative sophist —the legi- 
timate terms, logically significant of mind only ; 
and this, our exact experience, will certainly not 
allow us to dislocate any one of the co-entities of | 
“intelligence. If we invest any actual with but 
one, we invest it with all the functions and other 
attributes of intelligence. 

The agency of intelligence is the only exactly _ 
known and natural, and, therefore, the only 


rational agency. 
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The fabulist pays generally some sort of respect 
to science, by representing his marvels as the 
effects of at least some kind of intelligent agency. 
His agency is usually styled, by courtesy, the 
super natural. 

The monstrosophist, however, that is, the posi- 
tive-negative rational-irrational, represents natural 
effects as wrought by some hyper-supernatural 
- agency—by the agency of non-acting-non-intelli- 
gent-acting-intelligent agency. 

Lastly. A. Comte is not satisfied with giving 
his hyper-supernatural the dominion of this world 
only; he has assigned to it, as we have seen, the 
whole universe (‘ wnivers entier’)! And this then 
O “tot qui eclaire Vunivers par tes ecrits !” as 
Bessor said of Robespierre,*—this is ‘ positive 
philosophy ?’ | | 

If we examine carefully the common notion 
which is represented by means of the vulgar term, 
“growth,” a term which, as we shall presently see, 
no exact reasoner is able to employ, we shall 
speedily discover that the fabulous agency which 
is signified by means of the teraphrasis, senseless 
agency, or simple pesanteur mutuelle has existed 
from time immemorial in the unwritten mythos of 


* 4 Alison, Hist. Europe, p+ 262. 
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vulgarignorance. The simple pesanteur mutuelle 
is plainly nothing more than the a-Comptean me- 
tamorphosis of a relic of the ancient barbarian 
mob-mythos. 

Each is a mere blank conception, significant of 
the senseless-agency of fable ; and, therefore, each, 
in the light of exact logic, is a mere mythic jar- 
gonism. . 

The time, however, is rapidly departing, which 
has allowed this kind of lawless combinations of 
scientific fact and mob-fable. Before future 
writers will be permitted to introduce as expres- 
sive of the agency of the wniverse, the murky 
blanks which barbarian ignorance was compelled 
to circulate in the absence of scientific conceptions, 
they will have not only to display their critical 
principles, they must originate and rigorously 
demonstrate their criteria. The next generation, 
at least, we may anticipate, will not so readily 
tolerate even the publication of the notions of 
barbarian superstition, (Def. 34,) or the natural, 
idle dogmata of the past nursery as the expres- 
sions of sterling science. Where are we now to 
seek the reasoning which justifies the carrying of 
the dogmatic fiction of senseless agency into any 
department of positive or exact science ? 
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It is marvellous enough, that M. Comte, the 
author, at least, of the expression, ‘la grande loi 
que j'ai indiquée should be so deficient in the 
creative power of genius as to be compelled to 
array in philosophic diction a myth of his ancient 
barbarian great-grandmothers, and exhibit the re- 
sult as an example of the expressions of “ positive 
philosophy!” 

It would be charitable to believe that the author 
of this mere scum of human lips, on the recog- 
nition of which as certainty, consequences so stu- 
pendous, as respects even the earthly well-being of 
man, nationally depend ;—it would be charitable to 
believe, that he talks in his sleep, and has en- 
joined his amanuensis to write down all he says 
therein as pure oracle-utterance. Are we to 
believe it possible for any man in a state of 
rational consciousness to walk out of his book- 
grubbery into the clear sunshine of a real day, 
and amidst the wear and tear of realities, to recog- 
nise the regularity even of a single leaf, as neces- 
sarily established and maintained by the simple 
and mutual gravity of its various parts ? 

Can M. Comte regard the elegant and solid flesh- 
and-blood organization of a pair of intelligent 
mortals—the breast of a mother—the effusion of a 
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spermatic gland—the grasp of the Fallopian fim- 
briz—and actually believe that ‘the most regular 
order’ of each system of adaptations, both consti- 
tuting as a whole one grand system, has been 
‘ established,’ and is ‘ maintained, by the simple 
and mutual gravity of its various parts ?” 

Such a condition of mind at the present point 
of civilization would be incredible, if the records 
of history had not assured us that extraordinary 
intelligence and besotted i gnorance—extraordinary 
human wisdom and extraordinary folly*—have 
often been found enthroned, as though in solemn 
mockery of a godless intelligence, in the same brain. 

It is plain that M. Comte recognises, positively, 
of course, his simple pesanteur+ as a senseless en- 
tity. Itis also certain that, by means of the French 
equivalents of the terms establish, maintain, mutual, 
and the only known ideas which necessarily cor- 
respond to them, he has, in the same breath, ex- 
hibited what he recognises as a senseless entity, 
as eridowed with the attributes of intelligence.— 
Exact Philosophy, book i. pp. 6, 7. 


* “T’ordre le plus regulier étant des lors concu comme ne- 
cessairement établi et maintenu, dans notre monde et méme 
dans univers entier, par le simple pesanteur mutuelle de ses 
diverses parties.”—Tom ii. p. aoe 

+ Richelieu’s capers before Anne of Austria, for example. 
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It is certain that he exhibits his mythos about 
the simple pesanteur—that is, about the impos- 
sible-sensible-insensible-indescribable—as an arch 
conclusion of what he believes to be positive phi- 
losophy. There can be no doubt that M. Comte 
has crammed his memory, at least, with a large 
portion of the results of other men’s intellectual 
labours; and though he has not demonstrated the 
quality of his intellect by means of original scien- 
tific discovery, yet we must remember that he is 
certainly the discoverer, according to Mr. Lewes 
and Stuart Mill, of the, to English minds, original 
Positive Humbug. 

It is necessairement concu, therefore, that M. 
Comte must occupy some such position as the 
“learned man” of whom Robert Hall is reported to 
have said, ‘“‘ He has put so many books upon his 
“‘ head that his brains can’t move.” 

Of course, ina work of the negative sophistry 
genus, the appearance of those dislocated idea-signs 
which are so abundant in spurious science—and 


> contri- 


of which, as we have seen, “ physiology’ 
butes a sufficient quantity—must be regarded as 
but natural. | 
Accordingly, in addition to those just exposed, — 
we find, ‘ Les astres exercant une influence mu- 


Do 
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tuelle, (p. 515, tom. ii.,) Venergie de la grawté, 
(p. 498) actions régétales, (3 tom. 125,) la prevoy- 
ance exacte et rationnelle des phénoménes (which, 
of course,) fact immédiatement disparaitre toute 
idée dune volonté directrice (2 tom. 427—all, 
doubtless,) conformément aw principe essentiel 
de ma philosophie. (3 tom. 452.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CRITICAL PROSE-FICTION, 


In the fourth volume of the Biog. Hist. Phil., 
p. 256, we find the following passage :— 

“When the positive method is universally ac- 
“‘ cepted—and the day we hope is not far distant 
“at least amongst the élite of humanity—then, 
&c.—” here, of course, follows some of the usual 
modern oracular. In reference to the phrase, 
“ élite of humanity,” we shall content ourselves 
with this truism. There have been, at all times, 
no lack of a description of individuals who, be- 
lieving themselves to be wiser than the rest of 
mankind, have exhibited their own folly as the 
critical sign of superiority. The same writer also 
expresses his belief (p. 248) that M. Comte is a 
“¢ giant,” and, in the following specimens of modern 
oracular slip-slop enables us to get a view of the 
bean-stalk by means of which he has climbed to 
this conviction :— _ 
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‘Prayers for dry or rainy weather are still _ 
‘ offered up in churches; whereas, if once the 
‘laws of these phenomena were traced, there 
‘would no more be prayers for rain than for the 
‘sun to rise at midnight.’ (4 vol. 254.) 

‘If the wind blows according to the will of 
* Boreas, we may, indeed, propitiate his favour, but 
‘ we cannot calculate upon it.’ (256.) 

‘When we see so great a writer as Niebuhr 
‘unable to give any other explanation of the sta- 
‘bility and progress of the Roman people than 
‘that of destiny—unable to give any signs but 
‘ those of the “finger of God ”—it is high time 
‘ to bestir ourselves to rid the world of this super- 
‘ natural method of explaining facts,’ (ib. 258.) 

“These (‘the phenomena’) it reduced to laws ; 
“in other words, it arranged them according to their 
‘invariable relations of similitude and succession.’ 
(253.) 

‘So great a writer as Niebuhr,’ is, and can be 
recognised as ‘ great,’ rather on account of his 
just or real scepticism, and certainly not on ac- 
count of his credulity. Writers of a less credu- 
lous disposition than that of the a-Comptean class, 
may not be able ‘to give any other explanation’ 
of historical facts than that which Niebuhr sup- 
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plies, when under the restraint of the necessary 
logical laws; but that peculiar ‘ élite of humanity,’ 
_ the oracles and priests of the extensive region of 
scribbleomia, are, of course, not confined by any 
so inconvenient restraints. Mr. Lewes, doubtless, 
ws able to give some other explanation of such 
facts; and though no one would think of putting 
him on a level with Niebuhr, as a thorough his- 
torian, since he is unknown, if we mistake not, 
even as an amateur in this department, yet any 
logician, even an amateur, may be able to perceive 
at a glance, with the foregoing quotations before 
him, that Mr. Lewes is able to give the law to 
Niebuhr, as respects logical statements. 

The following, as being the most recent esti- 
mate of the position of Niebuhr, may be useful to 
such of our readers as have not registered it, to- 
wards the attainment of an exact conception of 
the position of Mr. Lewes, as compared with that 
of the world-renowned historian. 

“Dr. Arnold was the first to introduce his great 
“work to the notice of the English public ; and 
“since that time, upwards of twenty years ago, 
“his writings have changed the character of early 
“Roman history. They have taught scholars to 
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“ appreciate more justly the traditional records of 
all ancient nations: creating in some, no doubt, 
excessive scepticism, but in yet more a spirit 
of careful inquiry and the desire to apply to all 
such records the canons of criticism which he 
laid down and applied to the traditions of an- 
cient Rome.” “ Dr. Arnold has said in one of 
his letters, (written after he had published some 
important papers of his own on Roman history,) 


“‘¢ Niebuhr’s work is one of such extraordinary 


“* ability and learning, that it opened wide before 
my eyes the extent of my own ignorance.’ ” 

“ But the work [that under review] is interest- 
ing to a much wider circle than that of the 
student of Roman history. It contains speci- 
mens of analytical criticism that are unrivalled, 
“The annals of the early Roman writers, the 
“‘ phraseology of ancient laws, the customs of 
“« different Italian states, the fragments of recently 
“‘ discovered histories, are all examined and ap- 
“ plied to the corrections of the popular historians 
“with matchless skill. It may be safely affirmed, 
‘‘ indeed, that no man can be regarded as compe- 
“ tent to discuss or investigate the early history 


“of any nation, or to appreciate any question of 
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“ literary criticism, who has not first acquired the 
“habits which Niebuhr’s history illustrates, and 
‘is so admirably adapted to form.” * 

When a writer in the position of Mr. Lewes, + 
as compared with that of Niebuhr says, that 
Niebuhr himself actually composed fable, and 
believed it to be fact, and published it as such, 
most people, we anticipate, will regard such a 
saying, when accompanied by mere oracular 
cant, instead of a logical justification, as no- 
thing better than one of the grossest of imper- 
tinences. 

The figurative expression, “ finger of God,” is 
due to a conception of the reality—finger of man. 
Arising from an experience of this reality, we have 
a scientific conception and the current mob-notion. 

Of the quality of the former, a broad indication 
will suffice for our present purpose. This con- 
ception represents the operative phenomena of the 


fingers as being merely a portion of a large class 


* Athenzeum, Feb. 5th, 1848. 

+ A writer of prose-fiction, noted chiefly (?) as the author 
of a critique on Spinosa, published first in the “ Westminster 
Review ;” which critique has not yet been subjected to a regu- 
lar analysis, and the texture of which, for ought we know to the 
contrary, may be of the same quality as the assertion-mongery 
quoted above. 
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of phenomena, which, as a whole, constitute the 
expressions of the only known natural agency. 

From an exact experience of these particular 
manifestations flow, logically, a multitude of what 
Sir John Herschel describes as, “ those inesti- 
“ mable and treasured principles which lie con- 
“ cealed,” not in the craniums of a-Comptean visi- 
onaries, but, “in the most common and homely 
facts.” 

The other phenomena are those of the motions 
of the eye-lid—particular motions of the eye-ball 
—the motions of the tongue—those of the lips— 
those of the head—the force which accompanies a 
blow of the hand and arm—particular motions of 
the body—the ejectment of fluid by means of the 
lips, &c.—the forcible emission of air and even of 
smoke, as in the example of a cigar-puff—all cases 
where the effects of a known natural governing 
agency in immediate contact with elements of the 
“‘ external world,” may be observed by any-body 
whose “eyes,” unlike those of the “fool” of 
Solomon, are not “in the ends of the earth,” and 
may be made use of as elements for evoking “the 
‘‘ wisdom [which] is before him that hath under- 
“ standing.” 


In addition to, these, there are the other more 
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extraordinary phenomena of the expressions of 
the human countenance—of the blush—of laughter 
—of tears—and of voluntary sensation and emo- 
tion,* which phenomena, in relation to the agency 
which produces them, will, in the hands of au 
acute and skilful analysist of strictly rational 
habits of thought, supply some most extraordinary 
deductions. + 

This field of exact experience, Mr. Lewes may 
live to see yield, not A-Comptean slip-slop, but the 
sterling logical elements out of which will be 
constructed the second and subsequent degrees of 
the theorems of organic philosophy. 

It is scarcely necessary now to point out, that 
before any one can understand the meaning of the 
figurative expression “ finger of God,” he must at 

* See Preface. 

t Mr. Lewes will perceive by the following quotation 
(which we discovered after our own deductions had been 
made) that his opinion happens also to be altogether opposed 
to the doctrine of the highest authority in another field of 
science—that of natural philosophy. 

‘ Intelligentize et sapientize Entis potentis semper que vi- 
ventis ; qui sit ubique scilicet praesens, possitque voluntate 
sua corpore omnia in infinito suo uniformi sensorio movere, adeoque 
cunctas mundi universi partes ad arbitrium suum fingere et re- 
Jingere, multo magis quam anima nostra voluntate sua ad car- 


poris nostri membra movenda valet,’ &¢.—NEWTON, Opt. edit, 
sec. 8. Clarke, red. p. 411. 
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least know those correlates of the “finger of 
man,” that are connected with its governing 
agency. 

Now, in the foregoing quotation, there is nothing 
to indicate that Mr. Lewes, its author, has any- 
thing better than the current mob-notion which 
corresponds to the expression, finger of man, to 
“do duty” for the actual equivalent of the expres- 
sion “ finger of God.” 

And as we cannot conclude that any man, suffi- 
ciently regardful of his intellectual repute, who 
had really analysed and reasoned out the facts 
just exhibited, would print mere oracular namby- 
pamby respecting such an explanation by ‘so 
great a writer;’ we are unable just now to see how 
to avoid the conclusion, that Mr. Lewes, in this 
instance, has been pretending to a knowledge of 
an expression, before he had even learned the 
alphabet from which it was composed. 

Before we proceed to expose the quality of the 
other examples of that kind of literary composition 
which Mr. Lewes has been the means of diffusing 
amongst the purchasers of the shilling volumes 
in which it appears,* and, so far as we have ob- 


* As we have observed on the cover of vol. iv., from which 
our examples are taken, the notice—“ This volume will be 
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served, for the confusion of much supremely useful 
knowledge, it will be necessary to notice his defi- 
nition of the term, law. 

After recording the following fact, —‘ We be- 
‘ lieve that Comte’s law is the fundamental law of 
‘mental evolution,’ he describes laws as ‘ inva- 
riable relations of similitude and succession.’ 

Now, this ‘Comte’s law’ is (p. 249) the A- 
Comptean topsy-turvy notion, ‘ Chacun de nous a 
été successivement théologien dans son enfance, 
&e.’ 

We are obliged to Mr. Lewes for having sup- 
plied this example of the “invariable relations, 
&c.,” as otherwise his definition would have en- 
lightened us about as much as, doubtless, the 
definition, “layer, s. a stratum,” of Eave’s im- 
proved “Spelling-Book” does the unlearned ju- 
venility for whom it was compiled. Before we 
found the example, it appeared to us that—‘ inva- 
riable relations,’ or, in one word, ‘ daws,’—was the 
natural arrangement of the words. 

Until ‘Comte’s law’ has been rigorously de- 
monstrated, which demonstration may occur “ at 


followed by The Food of Man, vol. i.” ; and, as the author evi- 
dently confines his attention to things natural, it may not be 
impertinent to inquire—For the developement of which of the 
inferior animals was so much oracular verbiage composed ?. 
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latter Lammas,” Mr. Lewes’ definition of “ laws” 
will read logically, ‘fictitious,’ ‘ invariable relations 
of similitude and succession.’ 

Sir John Herschel, who, if we mistake not, is 
usually regarded as the living head of British 
natural philosophers, and who is, certainly, known 
as something more than an amateur as respects the 
practical knowledge of natural laws, in more than 
one department of modern science, defined law as 
‘a rule of action,” when speaking of the usual 
scientific term at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Cambridge. This is the regular defini- 
tion as given in English dictionaries ; and, like our 
own definition of the same term, is enforced by 
the laws of exact thought, and colligated with 
exactexperience. Mr. Lewes also adds, respecting 
his notion of what constitutes law, ‘In the poszlzve 
‘ stage, the mind, convinced of the futility of all 
‘ inquiry into causes and essences, applies itself to 
‘ the observation and classification of daws which 
‘ regulate effects.’ 

This is but another of those exact statements 
which sufficiently expose the real character of 
this description of positivism. It records certain 
hyper-supernatural marvels. During the existence 
of the first steam-washing company, it was said 
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that man had become so clever that he had at last 
made the water wash the clothes, and draw the 
vessels over itsown surface. ‘These achievements, 
however, must be trifling beside the a-Comptean 
chef-d’ceuvre — the invention of laws or rules 
‘ which regulate. | 
The usual definition of the term, regulate, which 
is given as that of Locke, is “to adjust by rule or 
method.” A rule is, in fact, a conception of a 
particular method of action, whatever be the mode 
of its expression. Therefore, these extraordinary 
‘ laws which regulate’ must be able, in every case, 
to understand the rule by which they ‘ regulate 
natural effects.’ But these laws are, as above, 
‘ fictitious,’ ‘invariable relations, &c. Therefore, 
according to Mr. Lewes, certain ‘ fictitious,’ ‘ in- 
variable relations of similitude and succession ’ 
understand rules, and thereby ‘ regulate natural 
effects.’ oes 

After Mr. Lewes has shown that ‘in the positive 
stage the mind’ becomes acquainted with ‘laws 
which regulate, he informs us (pp. 254-5) that the 
‘metaphysical physiologist’ is occupied with 
guessing at the causes of life,’ when he ought to 
be ‘ observing and classifying, in order to discover 
the ‘laws of operation’ of ‘vital phenomena ;’ and 
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that the a~-Comptean, ‘on the contrary,’ ‘is content 
with a general fact. Then he favours us with an 
example of a general fact, which he exhibits as 
‘ the operation of attraction, &c.’ 

It is now obvious that the A-Compteans, who 
abjure all conceptions of natural effects as the 
products of intelligent agency, demonstrate the 
perfection of the logic which established their 
creed by recognising anything as a hyper-super- 
natural intelligent agency. The theologian affirms 
that supreme intelligence is the energy which ela- 
borates the works of nature. The A-Comptean 
describes his hyper-supernaturals as able to ela- 
borate all these without intelligence. 

‘So vicious,’ to quote Mr. Lewes once more, ‘ is 
‘our philosophical education! So imperfect the 
‘conception of a scientific method! Well might 
* Shelley exclaim,— 


‘ “ How green is this grey world !” ? * 


We have neither time nor patience to analyse 
regularly the other quoted examples of oracular 
verbiage, even if our readers had thought it now 
necessary. We shall therefore merely add what 
follows, respecting prayer, the meteorological 


* 4 vol. Biog. Hist. Phil. 255. 
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‘laws,’ and ‘ the will of Boreas.’ ‘To the first, our 
observations in the concluding portion of the second 
book, respecting established and necessary con- 
nexion, are applicable. The saying about the 
‘meteorological laws’ is extinguished by Law 
4th of “Exact Logic.” As the terms, ‘ will of 
Boreas’ are exhibited by their writer as expressive 
of a supernatural intelligence, we ask, waiving our 
right to treat the statement according to the same 
logical laws, whence does Mr. Lewes obtain the 
criteria by which he measures ‘ will?’ Does he 
obtain them from an experience of the will of the 
“ underwriters at Lloyd’s ?” of the practice of man- 
kind in relation to human will? or of the works, 
mechanical and otherwise, of great artists, or, from 
the common gutters of spurious thought ? 

Perchance, as he is so assured of his ability to 
tell the fortunes of meteorology, he is in the habit of 
attempting to measure will, and ‘calculate’ the 
nativities of natural phenomena, by means of 
something like the “ Babylonios numeros” of the 
Horatian Leuconoé. 

Mr. Lewes (p. 245) further informs us that he has 
observed that, ‘even amongst Comte’s admirers,’ 
‘he has been rather dipped into than studied.’ 

When a writer records what he has observed 
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especially when, as in the present case, he has 
also supplied an example of the things observed— 
for he himself is one of the ‘ admirers’—a record 
of this kind may be logically useful. 

But we beg to ask for what description of per- 
sons Mr. Lewes writes such things as these >—‘ We 
belzeve that Comte’s law is, &c.’ (p. 251) ‘Comte 
is the Bacon,’ or the Gammon, ‘ of the nineteenth 
century.’ ‘ He fully sees, &c.’ (p. 245). ‘We have 
‘no hesitation in recording our conviction that the 
‘ Cours de Philosophie Positive is the greatest work 
‘ of our century.’ (p. 248) 

The quality of this common kind of dogmatic 
gabblementis transparent. It is plainly the pecu- 
liar mode. of oracular instruction that has been 
practised by every soi-disant priest of every form 
of superstition. 

Mr. Lewes’ composition abounds in such ele- 
_ ments. Witness our extracts, and the Biographical 
History passem. And of such elements as these, 
we repeat—“ We do not want the mere conviction 
of any man.” “We have libraries of all sorts of 
“ such things (notiones rerum quas mens facili aut 
* supino excipit.) We want the combinations of 
“ certainties, if they do exist, by means of which 
“‘ the results were obtained.” 
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Most students are aware of the European fame 
of Hegel, though but a comparatively smaller 
portion know anything of the repute of Mr. Lewes. 
In the volume from which our examples are taken, 
the latter informs us (p. 198) that Hegel wrote a 
work ‘against the Newtonian system of astro- 
nomy,’ and treated Newton with scorn ; also that, 
‘as a display of perverse ingenuity, stolidly con- 
* vinced of its entire seriousness and importance 
*“—as an example of unhesitating confidence in 
* the validity of verbal distinctions—the philosophy 
‘ of Hegel has, perhaps, never been equalled ;’ also 
that this ‘display of perverse ingenuity, &c.,’ 
‘ admiring disciples extol as the greatest effort of 
‘ philosophy, as the crown of all previous specula- 
‘ tions; and even zm France it has been accepted as 
‘arevelation. The latest historian of philosophy 
‘—M. Ch. Renouvier—has declared this method 
‘ irreproachable.— Manuel de Philos. Moderne, 
‘ p. 363.’ 

According to the above statement, Mr. Lewes 
knew that so distinguished a man as Hegel had 
committed the folly of composing and publishing 
mere oracular verbiage as truth; he also knew, 
by the same, that what he regards as Hegel’s non- 


sense had been accepted as the “ greatest effort in 
E 
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philosophy,” or, as Mr. Lewes says of Comte’s, 
“‘ the greatest work of our century ;” even, indeed, 
as “a revelation.” As Mr. Lewes knew all this, 
we ask again for what description of English 
mind did he volunteer to become oracular, and 
publish his utterances respecting his ‘ giant ?’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


cere ene 


THE “ ABSTRACT METAPHYSICS” OF THE POLITICIAN, 
AND THE SPURIOUS QUALITY OF THE FUNDA- 
MENTA OF ATHEISM. 


AFTER having emerged from a Comtean sepulchre, 
fuil of the mental dust of death, and before we 
raise the torch of exact logic amongst a home- 
collection of better-contrived metaphysical pheno- 
mena, let us, for a brief space, and by way of relax- 
ation, pass in spirit to the Louvre, and contem- 
plate that arch-glory of the Florentine, the Mona 
Lisa of Leonardo da Vinci. 

Here we have what is exactly a sublimely 
eloquent artistic fact. Here is indeed one of the 
sterling coins of one of the immortal kings of 
art; something more than a mere human effigy— 
a calotype of genius, ever demonstrative of im- 
mortal sway ; a coin to which all the kings of the 
earth do homage, and to which all the coins of 
the earth are tributary. Here the beautiful illus- 
trates the arch-beautiful. Here the beauty of the 
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highest earthly art has been exquisitely associated 
by a master-spirit to pourtray the sovereign beauty 
of art divine. 

Weare not surprised, when told by Vasari,* how 
long such a work tasked the master-genius, who 
has thus been able to express so much of the 
lovely and the beautiful and sweet in heart expres- 
sions and form and life-colours, by means of can- 
vass and oil and earth. We know how vast a 
measure of energy and regular toil must be long 
and vigorously enforced before such works can be 
achieved. 

We must reflect, however, that the art which is 
displayed upon that canvass, da Vinci got chiefly 
from his masters, his masters from others, and so 
on back to its first days in the far-back antiquity. 
So that that artistic gem is, in truth, the work of 
millions of minds, and not of one solitary genius. 
What now is this work which has thus tasked a 
world for its production? It is a copy! It is a 
copy of a human face. And what a copy, at best, 
though that best is almost divine! + Let us turn to 
the original. Where is the living soft rose-and- 
pearl complexion, glowing with spiritual beauty 


* Le Opere di Firenze, 1832, p. 449. 
+ Cosa piu divina che umana. (Jbid ) 
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kindled by the living mind within? Where 
is the preter-mortal array of nerve and musele 
and artery, and the splendid, warm, living flesh- 
and-blood organization? Where is the capti- 
vating, loveful, joyous smile? the soft, delicate, 
modest blush? Where are the real silken tresses ? 
Where is the ever-varying beautiful expression of 
intelligent woman’s living loveliness, now, love- 
telling, joy-revealing, grace-effusing ; now spark- 
ling with magical mirth, now august in all the 
divine grandeur of actual intelligence—godlike, 
and therefore God-loving? Where is the supreme 
artistic glory of the wondrously eloquent eyes ? 
which when moistened by emotion’s joy-springs,* 
and beaming with lovelight, seem as though float- 
ing in heaven.. Hark! I speak to it and—oh 
consummation of all art!—it utters expressions 
which demonstrate its consciousness of its own 
existence and of mine. And has it really emotions 
that may be in unison with mine, with my love, 
my wishes, sorrows, hopes, and fears ? Who knows 
what it has? Who has fathomed the depths of 


* To dt BrXéupa viv arnOwc 
*Awd Tou rupd¢ Toingor, 
“Apa yXavkov, we ’AOnne, 
“Apa 0 vypbv—(i. e. liquid look) An, 28. 15. 
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emotion, and scanned and written down the vast 
and, may be, infinite properties of mind? 

Yet there live minds who must acknowledge 
that the copy of a lovely face is a work of art, but 
who believe and say that the original is not a work. 
“The copy of a portion of the surface is a work 
“ of art; but the original”—Aye! whence did 7ts 
master win this original ?—“ the living, thinking, 
working, loving original,” say the monstrosophists, 
‘is a product of nothingness !” 

The following is one of the most remarkable 
expositions of the fundamental hypo-theses of this 
‘ metaphysics.’ 

(1.) ‘ Atheism is a point of metaphysical abstrac- 
tions. The metaphysician asks, “Who created 
matter!” The answer is, “ The first cause.” The 
rejoinder says, “Did he make matter out of 
nothing?” If so, the nature of the human mind 
‘ receives this as an absurdity. If he made it out of 
something, this is not creation, but reformation ; 
‘and then who made the something; and the in- 
quiry goes on ad infinitum, until the mind is lost 


in what by its nature it cannot comprehend, and 


6 


4 
* the case rests between the choice of an absurdity 


‘ and an incomprehensibility.’ 
(2.) ‘ The metaphysical philosopher asks,“ Who 


a 
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‘created this first cause?” The reply is, “ It is 
“ self-created.” Then again comes the argument, 
‘ “ He must have made himself either out of nothing 
‘ or something—if out of nothing, we have no- 
‘thing creating itself into something, and that 
“something endued with omnipotence, omnisci- 
‘ence, and omnipresence. It is not, therefore, a 
‘ first, but only a second cause, nothing being its 
‘parent; and the whole philosophy rests upon 
‘ nothing being the first cause, or creator, of every- 
‘thing. If what we call the first cause did not 
‘ create itself out of nothing, it must have created 
‘itself out of something, having a previous some- 
‘thing, and again the human mind is in the 
‘ dilemma of adopting an absurdity or incompre- 
‘ hensibility.” 

Here an atheist (whose first question, charac- 
teristically enough, is an assumption) is made to 
accept the zpse dixit of atheist, (respecting an 
assumed occurrence, of which the first believes 
that the other cannot possess a particle of infor- 
mation,) in order to solve one of the most tremen- 
dous problems that ever confounded mortal! 
Then, in reply to his own affirmative, the atheist 
is made to assert that his own affirmative is an 


absurdity; because, ‘the nature of the human 
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mind’—aye, the nature of the human mind /— 
‘receives it as such.’ 

Where the speaker got his knowledge of this 
psychological fact (that the nature of the human 
mind receives hypo-theses as absurdities, he, of 
course, does not condescend to assert. 

There is one psychological fact, however, and 
this one of the most extraordinary on record, 
which this burlesque of philosophic reasoning 
discovers to the practitioner of mental science. 

A rigorous analysis of the mental process of this 
Atheist exposes him, as labouring to exercise the 
very mode of action which he believes to be 
irrational, at the very same point of time in which 
he discovers this his belief. 

He is labouring to construct entities from 
‘nothing.’ Man does not possess one atom, one 
element, by means of which he can test the capa- 
bility of the Divine Creative Energies: or,—The 
mind of man is void of a criterion by means of 
which the quality of a Divine Spiritual Energy may 
be tested. (Law 16.) To intellects in a state of 
dislocation, man appears to possess such a cri- 
terion, viz :—The capability of the mind of man 
(and, of course, because it so appears to him, the 
self-styled sceptic—a gullible lazzarone—surren- 
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ders to it his slippery faith). But the very utmost 
that can be demonstrated by means of this standard 
is, that to construct an entity from ‘ nothing’ is to 
man impossible. 

Now this demonstration, instead of furnishing 
man with the elements of a Babel-tower for the 
dethronement of God, absolutely annihilates even 
the hope of man, so far as respects the evolution 
of such an impossible quantity. He must annihi- 
late this demonstration before he can advance 
another step; (Def. 3, Law 3 ;) and beyond its (the 
Dem.’s) limits, even his very language must be 
such as nothing mortal can interpret. (Def. 14th, 
Law 2Ist.) In the first place he must create a 
mathematical precision for the terms he is about 
to employ (Law 22nd. Defs. 20th and 21st)— 
(unless the after-mentioned elements legitimate 
these) and afterwards, aye! «afterwards, create 
elements whereby to demonstrate that the quality 
of his mental faculties is precisely identical with 
the quality of the Attributes of the Divinity. The 
questions—whether originating, or creating quali- 
ties, are possible entities; whether, as qualities 
essentially divine, they are co-essential and co- 
existent with the other qualities of the Divine 
Mind; whether the Divinity can create—originate 
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perfectly —an entity; these may be suitable 
questions for romance-mongers, minds afflicted 
with psychological hypochondriasis, lunatics, or 
oracle-writers, but certainly not for one whose 
intellect is not the antagonism of its own laws, 
and mode of being. Whenever man attempts to 
reason without the limits of human experience, he 
is beyond the pale of rational being, he is uncon- 
sciously perpetrating an act of sheer lunacy, an 
act that no sane mind, cognizant of the conditions 
of its own existence, could so much as purpose ; 
for then a rational intellect could purpose to 
attempt what is impossible, conscious of the in- 
sanity of its purposed attempt; a contradiction in 
terms. 

To set up merely the facts relating to the con- 
structive abilities of man as evidence for disprov- 
ing the existence, not merely of creating energies 
in his Divine Artificer, but even the possibility of 
their existence; to set up this trumpery (in this 
point of view,) (Law 10,) as supplying a trust- 
worthy criterion for demonstrating the non-ex- 
istence of the Supreme Being, surely (even keeping 
out of sight the possibility of a collision with the 
Divine Attributes, and which might ensue as a 
consequence of such a persuasion), if ever any 
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disease in the human mind could be strictly 
termed insanity, these be not unlike the symp- 
toms! And yet these lunatics must believe—a 
direct result of their own theory—that they are 
the only purely rational beings existing! 

“What strange thing are you doing now, my 
child?” asked a sage of a boy who was taking the 
water out of the ocean in a thimble, and pouring 
it into a valley by the shore. ‘I am trying to 
measure these waters.” “Trying to measure the 
ocean, and with a thimble! Poor child! do you 
know the depth and extent of this ocean?” ‘No, 
great sir! I am imitating a philosopher.” “ Imi- 
tating a philosopher, my child?” “ Yes, great 
sir! Imitating a philosopher, who tries to mea- 
sure the Infinite One by means of his thimble, or 
thimbleful of brains.” ; 

Let us now examine what the same political 
journalist has called the ‘second part of the meta- 
physical subject.’ 

Before the ‘metaphysical philosopher’ could 
have put such a question as the first, (in the quo- 
tation marked 2,) he must have believed that the 
respondent could fulfil two impossible conditions. 
viz.: that the latter could supply a legitimate idea 
(Def. 20) to the term ‘ first cause,’ and also a legi- 
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timate idea of the mode of action symbolized by 
the term ‘ created.’ 

Now, as the questioned could not fulfil either of 
these impossible conditions, we are treated as as- 
sertion-scribblers by having a fool, uttering a piece 
of jargon, presented to us as a ‘ philosopher’ 
asking a philosophical question; presently to be 
answered, as we shall see, by another fool, uttering 
another piece of jargon,* as if this was the enun- 
ciation of a solemn truth ! 

The answer is—‘I1t is self-created.’ Self- 
created! why, if all the experience of all the men 
that ever were, fetched from all corners of the 
earth, could be brought together, it would not 
furnish anything like an idea for the fitting out of 
this term! Itis more like a word invented by a_ 
native of the land of botheration, blarney, and 
blunder, than the chief term of a phrase used in 
reply to the serious question of a ‘ philosopher.’ 
Again, as a very natural inference from the inde- 
scribable piece of information symbolized by thislast 
piece of jargon, we are told, first, ‘that He must 
have made himself out of nothing.” He must have 
made himself outof what? Verily, this zs putting 
the mind of man, powerful as it must be, to a 


* Words without signification. 
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nonplus! Poor human experience! that you 
cannot keep pace with these gigantic jargonic 
intellects! The chief element of this piece of 
jargon—that is, the term, ‘ nothing ’—is of a kind, 
so to speak, different from every other. It symbo- 
lizes no entity in Heaven or earth; it is a mere 
blank-word, used for the sake of convenience. 
Assuredly, a more appropriate element to occupy 
the place of chief mock term in a lunatic’s thesis 
could not have been chosen. Now, let us see what 
comes next. ‘ He must have made himself out of 
something ;’ that is, in the language of those who 
do not indulge in these ‘ flights and visions of the 
eagle’ (same Art.)—an entity existing at the pre- 
sent point of time, and which also existed at a 
more remote point of time, somehow caused itself 
to exist ata point of time that occurred between 
the two former points: having, nevertheless, been 
non-existent, at no point of the line of time ex- 
tending between the two former poiuts. 

Before I proceed, I must caution the imaginist 
not to imagine that this last statement has the re- 
motest possible connexion with anything like a 
predicate of the Scriptures, whether Hebrew or 
Christian. Their language is, (Moses, Psalm xc. 
2,and Anon. Psalm xciii.2,) ‘* From everlasting to 
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everlasting ;” a mode of existence which the 
atheist, in whose behalf this despatch-reasoner 
pleads, according to himself,* ‘ contends for,’ along 
with his Greek, Roman, German, and French 
coadjutors. 

I shall now exhibit the mathematical value of 
the above several degrees of this monstrous pro- 
cess, which is represented to us as a philosophic 
mode of action, and ‘ logical severity.’ 

lst—The Atheist attempts to obtain an impos- 
sibility : 

2nd— Having obtained what he believes to be 
this alchymical entity, he 

3rd—Utters insanities about the same. 

When ‘the metaphysician’ has arrived at this 


“a 


last point, we learn from him that there is 
whole philosophy which rests upon nothing, being 
the first cause, or creator of everything.’ Now 
we naturally inquire, “ What whole philosophy ?” 
Not Theism, as I have already demonstrated. 
This ‘ whole philosophy,’ then, can only be a term 
for Atheism ; for some such rigmarole as this is the 
first article of its creed, as all the world ought to 
know. 


* Dispatcns report of trial,and Wrerxiy Dispatrcn, Jan. 
30, 1842. 
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Now, what does our ‘learned moonshee’ dis- 
close by means of this last collocation of terms? 
Eeactly this, namely,—That an atheist—that is, 
one whose endowments are so extraordinary that 
he is able to make himself a fool out of nothing— 
can, by a species of jugglery, and by means of 
elements made out of something that was made 
before the creation of anything, and by muttering 
certain words, that neither he nor any one else 
understands, over the words nothing, incompre- 
hensibility, and absurdity, transmute half-a-dozen 
letters of the English alphabet, combined in a par- 
ticular manner, but without any meaning whatever, 
into the cause of all the myriads of entities that 
ever were, are, and shall be, in the Universe! And 
he believes, as we shall presently see, that he has 
got this word into this really new situation (there 
is something, at least, novel under the moon) 
because, just before the point of time when the 


transmutation took place, he had got his mind 


‘between an incomprehensibility and an absur- 
dity ! 
In the next sentence there is a mystery about 


99 


its only intelligible particle, ‘‘ we,” which I must 
explain by assuming that the speaker had just 


then fancied himself in the position of the inge- 
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nious madman who said that he was two men, 
because he was “ one beside himself.” 

It would now be incumbent upon me to sum up 
the results ; but as anything resembling such things 
as results cannot fairly be expected from an ana- 
lysis of ‘nothing, I must content myself with ex- 
pressing the mathematical value of ‘ swch abstract 
metaphysics.’ The value of the ‘one part of the 
metaphysical subject,’ then, is__ 0. And the value 
of the ‘ other’ is also 0. The precise value of 
the sum of these figures I leave to those who are 
skilled in such aggregates—the disciples of 


‘nothing.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


FUNDAMENTA OF ORGANIC PHILOSOPHY. 


“ Philosophiz naturalis id revera preecipuum sit et officium 
et finis, ut ex phrenomenis sine fictis hypothesibus arguamus, et 
ab effectis ratiocinatione progrediamur ad causas.”—Newton. 
(Opt. 28 Qu.) 

“Et vulgus tenet per argumenta, qua fingit sine experientia, 
quee sunt omnino falsa.””—Bacon I. (Opus Maj. 6. P. 1.) 


THERE are limits beyond which the mightiest in- 
tellect is as logically impotent as that of pure 
idiotism ; and those familiar with Baconian truths 
have not now to learn from the most illustrious of 
living German chemists, that “errors, false facts, 
and fallacious theories, innumerable and incalcu- 
lably mischievous, have invariably followed the 
transgression of the law of experience.” Even 
within the limits of experience the finest and 
most acute intellect can explain those parts of it 
which consist of phenomenal impressions, or of 
the unknown significants expressive of the un- 
known portion of a science, only by means of the 
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known parts of that science, or by those of some 
other. | 

Even within these limits the philosopher is in 
danger of acknowledging results as consimilar 
that are so in appearance only; and, on the other 
hand, of recognising others as dissimilar, that an 
exact and laborious analysis would exhibit as 
actually, in the language of NEwTon, ejusdem 
generis. Hence the necessity of ensuring exacti- 
tude by means of sterling canons of interpreta- 
tion; similar in kind to the Regule Philosophandi 
of NEwrTon, but more accordant with the demands 
of a rigorous logic. 

Now, in examining the dogmata of physio- 
logists which relate to what are popularly termed 
“proximate causes,” we detect the presence of an 
extraordinary, spurious inference. Because—the 
physiologist has often virtually inferred—humanity 
is intimately linked with all nature; and, because 
the works of humanity are closely linked to itself, 
therefore the works of humanity are not linked 
with nature. The logician, however, is unable to 
discover the peculiar excellence of such an in- 
ference, and he, consequently, is compelled to 
infer that the amateur reasoners amongst the phy- 
siologists, by thus disjoining the works of a por- 
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tion of nature (and which, as such, are legitimately 
interpretative of natural phenomena) from nature 
itself—and by constantly keeping out of sight all 
the known phenomena of these works, when 
occupied in scrambling after visionary antece- 
dents—have been anything but regardful of “ those 
inestimable and treasured principles that lie con- 
cealed in the most common and homely facts ;” * 
and have, thereby, done their best to render the 
interpretation of the phenomena of organic causes 
impossible. But, with the permission of the un- 
studious reader, we will go somewhat deeper into 
this matter, promising, in return for his patience, 
to give hereafter full illustration. 

It is impossible for a logician to recognise even 
the existence of such hypothetical entities as 
senseless forces, until the existence of at least one 
such entity has been absolutely demonstrated. At 
the present moment, no man living can point out 
any class of certainties that will enable him to 
prove that all, or any, of the common “ forces” of 
physical science are certainly resolvable, either 
into many kinds of power issuing from one sense- 
less power, or into a certain number of elementary 
powers of this condition. We know that they are 


* Herschel, Disc. 13. 
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commonly recognised as of this description; but 
we also know, that the evidence upon which this 
popular recognition is based will not bear the 
eye of a mathematician. For aught that we know 
to the contrary, we may eventually be compelled 
to recognise some, or all, or many of those appear- 
ances, or phenomena, which are generally believed 
to be nothing more than the signs of senseless 
natural forces—as signs, not, as they are popularly 
taken, of the ¢naction, but of the incessant acti- 
vity, of the Supreme Artificer. We are not dis- 
posed to go the length of one of the most ancient 
philosophies, that of India, which recognises force 
as the property only of intelligence; as in no case 
the senseless property of senseless matter; nor are 
we willing to believe, without evidence, the other 
extreme hypothesis of the Western world, which 
says that matter is endowed with wondrous magical 
powers, surpassing those of intelligence. So far 
as the rigorous expressions of a chain of theorems 
extend, so far only advance our recognitions; for, 
to not a hair’s-breadth farther will the laws of in- 
telligence affix their seal. The criteria, by means 
of which sane intellects are governed, never allow 
them to precipitate themselves from the eternal 
base of an exact experience into the bottomless 
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pit of uncertainty, in search of spurious interpre- 
tations of nature. 

If there be no known kind of cause that is ade- 
quate to the production of a particular effect, the 
reasoner’s duty is not to feign or invent a cause 
for it, but to wait the discovery of other causes. 
The logician, moreover, is not in the habit of 
registering in his memory the signs of constantly 
regular action and motion, as the critical signs of 
the absence of intelligent agency ; though we are 
not ignorant that such a kind of registration is 
common enough amongst those who are in the 
habit of turning upside down the signs of the 
Volume of Experience, in order thereby to be the 
better provided for interpreting the Book of 
Nature. Since then, until sustained by the lan- 
guage of reason, the logician is unable to recog- 
nise even the eaistence of senseless “ forces,” by 
much more is he unable to believe that such sup- 
posables can co-operate, uninformed by intelli- 
gence, to produce works of sovereign excellence, 
npinitely overpassing, as such, those of intelligence 
etself. ‘Truly, the logician has yet to discover that 
the language of fact is best interpreted by the 
nonsense of fiction ! 


Our unlearned readers will now begin to per- 
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ceive what kind of position the visionary occu- 
pies, who believes that he is rational when re- 
ferring a perfect adaptation of a natural structure 
to some fanciful concourse of fanciful “ forces,” or 
senseless supposables ; and that another is nothing 
better than “ an old woman” who attributes the 
result to the “finger of God ;” having, what the 
first has not, a scientific perception of the exact 
relation in which the finger of man stands to the 
intelligence of whose volitions or impulses it is 
merely an instrument. 

Let it be remembered, also, in relation to these 
“forces,” which are imagined to be “ properties” 
of senseless entities, that even the giant chief of 
the school of physical science was unable to re- 
cognise gravitation as an essential property of 
matter; * and that he has suggested that attrac- 
tion may be performed by impulse. t 

With these certainties, exhibitive of the basis 
on which our theorems are founded before him, 
the student will find that the latter will supply 
him with ample means of contrasting the bar- 


* Opt. Pref. Ed. 11. 
+ Quam ego attractionem appello, fieri sane potest ut ea 
efficiatur impulsu.—Opt. Qu. 31. 


! 
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barous licence of the irreasonist with the rigour of 
the actual logician. 

We will now endeavour to clear away some of 
the film which obscures the vision of the popular 


** reasoner ;” 


in order that his conceptions of the 
condition of our theorems may at least approxi- 
mate to the point of exactitude. 

Before we can attain exact ideas of unknown 
entities, we must possess exact ideas of those 
which are known. It is also indispensable that 
the logician should ascertain, before he attempts 
to discover the condition of any class of unknown 
entities, whether his ideas of their phenomena are 
exact—whether they are mixed up with any of 
those barbarous inferences with which the com- 
mon observer is accustomed to adulterate his ideas 
of the phenomena of all unknown entities—other- 
wise, he may eventually discover that he has been 
attempting to base his argument on the rudest and 
most vulgar notions; and that his imaginary 
“science” occupies a position similar to that now 
enjoyed by certain portions of “ physiology.” 

The “ passive” observer has seen the deposition 
of a seed in the earth, and the usual appearance 
of a series of exquisite adaptations, obviously the 
consequence of aseries of distinct operations; and, 
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so far as the means by which he has realized the 
actuals—the physical impressions and their corre- 
sponding conceptions—all is precise and rigorous. 
But we find associated with these conceptions 
certain barbarous inferences, constituting a sort of 
legendary biography, physiological mythos, or 
fictitious history of the flower, by means of which 
the clown accounts for its appearance and appa- 
rent actions; which mythic science, we shall find, 
supplies nothing more than a portion of the real 
history of the philosophist’s own slovenliness and 
folly. 

One infers—that the physiologic results are due 
to some plastic virtue in the soil; another, that 
water is the chief agent; another ascribes the 
agency toasomething of which he knows nothing, 
and which he calls ‘ life ;’ a fourth regards light as 
the prime cause; a fifth, heat; a sixth, elec- 
tricity ; a seventh infers that the entity results 
from the combined operations of all these and 
other agents,and so on. ‘To thinkers of the class, 
Legion, certain entities appear to be agents. 
Enough—they are agents. A slight attention to 
any floreal, or to any other kind of organic struc- 
ture (that of the breast of a mother, for example,) 
is enough to satisfy minds of this genus, that such 
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adaptation, or series of adaptations, is the work 
either of a thoughtless supposable, or of won- 
drously concurring thoughtless supposables. 

Their leading criteria are, obviously—Anything 
but intelligence is able to surpass intelligence : 
The best of all possible interpretations of nature 
is to be found anywhere but within the limits of 
experience: The uncertain infinite of fiction con- 
tains the only means of explaining the entities of 
the certain finite of fact. 

When Newton was writing his Principia, if 
some half-reasoning brute had existed, whose 
vision could only comprehend the fingers and pen 
of the philosopher, and who had inferred, from 
what he saw, that the fingers and pen were the 
only agents, and that the resnlt was merely a 
curious variety of natural tissue (instead of what 
it is—a means of communication between one in- 
telligence and another)—the brute reasoner, we 
apprehend, would have afforded to a man nota 
bad illustration of the sort of spectacle which 
many a popular reasoner, in relation to what are 
called “the works of nature,” would exhibit to 
an order of intelligence higher than that of 
humanity. 

We have seen that if our nachash had been 
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properly instructed by modern “ philosophers,” he 
would have decided that the movements of the 
fingers and pen supplied an instance of ‘ nervi- 
vascular action,’ or ‘ catalyptic force.’ 

In constructing the theorems of organic philoso- 
phy, it was necessary to eliminate, from the general 
experience, all that portion of it which relates to 
what are popularly called works of animals, 
because it is uncertain that such products are 
such works. We are unable to assign the prime 
agency of any such work to its apparent worker ; 
since it is undemonstrated that the latter acts 
spontaneously, and that it does not work in obe- 
dience to the irresistible impulsion of a prime 
cause. 

Moreover, the apparently ¢wo modes of opera- 
tion, that of the work, and that of the animal’s own 
organism, have not yet been rigorously scrutinized, 
in order to discover whether or no each results 
from the same prime agency. These certainties 
would suffice for the proof of our thesis, viz.: “It 
is uncertain that such products are such works ;” 
we will, however, superadd a few more—lIst, a 
great multitude of animals have never (in this 
sense of the participle) produced anything ; 2nd, 
each species of organism (like some machines) is 
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restricted to the production of a particular article ; 
3rd, one kind of organism is unable to produce the 
article of that of another kind; 4th, as the dis- 
tance between animal sense and _ positive intelli- 
gence is infinite, no logician can recognise the 
quality of the first, as that also of the second. 

It is obvious, now, that this class of certainties 
must be expunged (by Law 9.) 

Although it would supply legitimate elements 
to a logical process, whereof the object would be 
to demonstrate the prime agency of the animal 
products, yet the condition of its certainties is 
uncertain as respects our result; a fatal quality 
which would tend to render our process illogical, 
our argument uncertain, and any interpretation of 
nature that we might base on it such as no logician 
could recognise. 

In the present case we expunge, also, the term, 
“ growth,” on account of the barbarous inferences 
_ which usually form part of its current signification. 

For the construction of the following demon- 
strations we had two kinds of experience ; first, a 
perfect general experience ; and, second, a parti- 
cular limited experience. But these two kinds of 
experience were apparently disconnected, in re- 
lation to the object of the logical process; and | 

F2 
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here lay the grand difficulty. This was removed 
by Theorem III.; which demonstrates that a par- 
ticular condition of a class of entities belonging 
to the general experience is identical with that of 
a class belonging to the particular experience 
(that of the structure.) By means of this demon- 
stration all the facts of this condition of the first 
class of entities were rendered interpretative of 
the phenomena or unknown expressions of the 
entities of the second class belonging to the same 
condition ; and thus, at the same time, a legitimate 
connexion between the two kinds of experience, 
in relation to the object of the synthesis, was de- 
monstrated; and a key was obtained to the inter- 
pretation of the natural signs which express the 
prime agency. 

For the present, our Theorems of Organic 
Philosophy terminate. To those who have been 
accustomed to regulate their thoughts by means 
of something like stringent logical precepts, they 
will necessarily be exact and certain. No other 
kind of agency than that which has been ex- 
pressed by means of the theorems can be recog- 
nised by any logician as equal to that kind of 
action for the interpretation of which they were 


constructed. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ORGANIC PHILOSOPHY. 


DEFINITIONS AND FUNDAMENTAL DEMONSTRATIONS. 


“ Methodus plane alia, et Ordo, et Processus, continuands 
et provehends Experientis, introducenda. Vaga enim 
Experientia, et se tantum sequens, (ut superius dictum est) 
mera palpatio est, et homines potius stupefacit, quam in- 
format. At cum Experientia lege certa procedet, seriatim 
et continenter, de scientiis aliquid melius sperari poterit.’’— 
Bacon IT. (Nov. Org. C.). 


SUBJECT OF THE SYNTHESIS. 


The living, physical structure of man. 


OBJECT OF THE SYNTHESIS. 

Has the subject a prime agency ? if so—What 

is the quality of this prime agency ? 
DEFINITIONS. 

1. Construction—one or more series of adapta- 
tions for effecting one or more objects. 

2. Construction artistic—a symmetrical con- 
struction. 

3. Reconstruction—reparation. 

4. Synctisis—any course or concurrence of ope- 
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rations necessary either for producing any con- 
struction, or any part of a construction. 

5. Synctive signs—the signs of a synctisis ; 
[Ex.gr. 1, the conversion of ‘material into ele- 
ment; 2, of element inté adaptation; 3, the ad- 
justment of one adaptation to another as respects 
the office of each; 4, as respects the material of 
each ; and, 5, with regard to economy of space ; 
6, the efficiency of each adaptation ; 7, the har- 
monious coaction (co, “together with”) of one 
adaptation with every other, whether near or re- 
mote; 8, the appropriateness of the quantity of 
adaptation ; 9, the reparation of the components 
of the subject; 10, the removal of superfluous 
material ; 11, the efficiency of mode of removal ; 
and, 12, the means of removal, &c. | 

6. Instruments—entities which, as respectssync- 
tises, coact only when governed by intelligence. 

CERTAINTIES.—DIVISION I. 

Every work has had a worker. 

Every thing being constructed has a construc- 
tor. 

The prime agency of all works and construc- 
tions, is that of intelligence. 

The sub-agency of all works and constructions, 
is that of intelligence. 
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No agency inferior to that of intelligence elabo- 
rates any one of its works or constructions. 

To enable intelligence to become either a prime 
or sub-agency, a certain amount of exact experi- 
ence and information is indispensable. 

To enable intelligence to execute any work or 
construction, particular physical organs are indis- 
pensable. 

The knowledge that is necessary for the produc- 
tion of the highest class of works, has been contri- 
buted by many minds during centuries ofexperience. 

To every synctisis (Def. 4.) there is an operating 
intelligence. 

Every operation demands the presence of the 
operating intelligence. 

The presence of the operating intelligence is 
invariably expressed by the continuance and com- 
pletion of the synctisis, and by its recurrence for 
reparative objects. 

The absence of the operating intelligence is in- 
variably expressed by the total suspension of the 
synctisis; and, afterwards, by the tendency of the 
work, as such, towards a condition only of de- 
struction. 

To every portion of a construction there is a 


synctisis. 
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All inanimate entities devoid, singly, of the 
signs of intellective instruments and of intercom- 
munication, coact only, as respects synctises, when 
governed by intelligence. 

The necessary antecedent of every adaptation, 
is an exact cognition of its synctisis. 

The necessary antecedent of any kind of con- 
structive element, is an exact cognition of its 
synctisis. 

The distance between the worker and his work, 
in relation to order of being, is infinite. 

Works and constructions are legitimate ex- 
pressions of the quality of their elaborating 
agency. 

The order of an elaborating intelligence is not 
inferior to that of his work or construction. 

Instruments of no description ever ‘sponta- 
neously,’ so to speak, coact for the production of 
works of art. 

CERTAINTIES.—DIVISION II. 

Multitudes of works have for their object, the 
representation of the exterior and interior of the 
human structure. 

In every case, the prime and sub-agency which 
wrought such works, was that of intelligence. 

Components of the living human structure, be- 
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come ¢énstrumental in the production of such works 
only when governed by intelligence. 


CERTAINTIES.—DIVISION IIi. 


The subject consists of two series of extraor- 
dinary adaptations, for effecting at least two 
objects. 

The object of the first series of adaptations (the 
stomach, lungs, heart, liver, &c.) is the construc- 
tion and reconstruction of a set of extraordinary 
physical apparatus for the use of an intelligence. 

The second series consists of the extraordinary 
apparatus itself. 

The subject is symmetrical, and has a synctisis. 
(Def. 4.) 

The subject and its intelligence constitute one 
entire work—man. 

The subject, in relation to order of being, is an 
inferior part of the entire work, man. 

An agency is indispensable to the lowest portion 
of the synctisis. (The preparation of “ food.”) 

The synctisis is continued from the point where 
the agency of its lowest portion is discontinued ; 
is completed ; and recurs for reconstructive ob- 
jects. 

The higher and highest portions of the synctisis 

FO 
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are not carried forward by the agency of the 
lowest. 

The operations of the agency of the lowest 
portion of the synctisis are restricted—Istly, to a 
somewhat rude preparation of a portion only 
of the material ; and 2ndly, to its conveyance to a 
few points only. The other portion of the material 
is prepared, conveyed, and meted out by unknown 
agency. 

The additional preparing, clearing, and convey- 
ing of other material, result from the higher portion 
of the synctisis of the subject. 

There is a conversion of the material into ele- 
ment, which results from the higher portion of the 
synctisis. 

The only known subjective agency is that of an 
operating intelligence. 

The known agency is not able to convert any por- 
tion of the material into any portion of the element. 

This agency has an inexact cognition of every 
portion of the element. 

This agency is unable to elaborate any portion 
of the subject. 

The primary adaptations are devoid, singly, of 
the signs of intellective instruments and of inter- 
communication. 
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The primary adaptations prepare, clear, and 
convey material. 

The preparation and clearance, &c., of material 
result from the coaction of the primaries. 

From a point where the coaction of the second- 
aries and their agency terminates, the synctisis 
continues. 

The coaction of the primaries begins at this 
point. 

The conversion of material into element is also 
a result of their coaction. 

The secondary adaptations coact only as re- 
spects synctises when governed by intelligence. 

The secondaries are devoid, singly, of the signs 
of intellective instruments and of intercommunica- 
tion. | 

The subject, regarded as a construction, infi- 
nitely excels, as such, all human works and con- 


structions. 
THEOREMS. 


THEOREM I. 
The subject is an artistic construction. 


The subject consists of, at least, two series of 
adaptations, for effecting, at least, two objects: 
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therefore (Def. 1.), the subject is a construction : 
and, it is symmetrical: therefore, (Def. 2.) the 
subject is an artistic construction. Q. E. D. 


THEOREM II. 


The coacting primary adaptations are instru- 
ments only. 


All inanimate entities devoid, singly, of the 
signs of intellective instruments and of intercom- 
munication, coact only, as respects synctises 
(Def. 4) when governed by intelligence: there- 
fore, in this condition, entities of this kind are 
instruments only (Def. 6 :) 

But the secondary adaptations which are devoid, 
singly, of the signs of intellective instruments and 
of intercommunication, coact only, as respects 
synctises, when governed by intelligence: there- 
fore, as respects synctises, the secondaries are 
identical in kind with inanimate entities : 

But the primaries, as being animate, are, in this 
respect, identical in kind with the secondaries ; 
and the primaries are devoid, singly, of the signs 
of intellective instruments and of intercommu- 
nication: and, by the same signs, the secondaries 
are identical in kind, as respects synctises, with 


inanimate entities: therefore, the primaries are, as 


. 
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respects synctises, identical in kind with inanimate 
entities ; that is, the coacting primary adaptations 
are instruments only. Q. E. D. | 


THEOREM III. 
The primary adaptations prepare, clear, and 
convey material, only when governed by intelli- 


gence. 


The primaries prepare, clear, and convey ma- 
terial: and this preparing, clearing, &c. results 
from their coaction: but the coacting primaries 
are instruments only (‘Theor. I1.,) and instruments 
coact only when governed by intelligence (Def. 6 :) 
therefore, the primary adaptatious prepare, clear, 
and convey material only when governed by intel- 
ieence: | ©. 1. 2). 


THEOREM. IV. 


The agency of the lowest portion of the syc- 
tisis is a sub-agency. 


The higher and highest portions of the sync- 
lisis are not carried forward by the agency of the 
lowest: therefore, the agency of the lowest is not 
a prime agency: therefore the agency of the 
lowest portion of the synctisis is a sub-agency. 


Q. E. D. 
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THEOREM V. 


The higher and highest portions of the synctisis 


result from unknown agency. 


An agency is indispensable to the lowest por- 
tion of the synctisis: therefore, by much more, 
is an agency indispensable to the higher and 
highest portions: but this agency is an unknown 
agency: therefore, the higher and highest portions 
of the synctisis result from unknown agency. 


Or, 1. 


THEOREM VI. 


The agency of the higher and highest portions 
of the synctisis is that of a present operating intel- 


ligence. 


As respects all incomplete constructions and 
synctises, the absence of an operating intelligence 
is invariably expressed, Istly, by the total sus- 
pension of the synctisis; and, 2ndly, by the 
tendency of the construction, as such, to a con- 
dition only of destruction: and the presence of 
an operating intelligence is invariably expressed 
by the continuance and completion of the synctisis, 
and by its recurrence for reconstructive effects : 

But the synctisis of the subject is continued 
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from the point where the agency of the lowest 
portion, or sub-agency (Theor. 1V.) is discon- 
tinued ; is completed; and recurs for reconstruc- 
tive effects; and the sub-agency is that of an 
operating intelligence. Therefore, during the 
higher and highest portions of the synctisis, an 
operating intelligence is not absent; that is, the 
agency of the higher and highest portions of the 
synctisis is that of a present operating intelli- 
gence. Q. E. D. 


THEOREM VII. 


Every adaptation of the subject is elaborated by 
the agency of intelligence. 


The necessary antecedent of every adaptation is 
an exact cognition of its synctisis: to the elabo- 
rating agency such a cognition is an indispensable 
criterion: but no unintelligent agency can govern 
any synctisis, or elaborate, according to such a 
criterion: therefore, the synctisis of every subjec- 
tive adaptation must be governed by intelligence : 
therefore, every adaptation of the subject must be 
elaborated by the agency of intelligence. Q. E. D. 


Tueorem VIII. 


The operating intelligence of the subject is 
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superior as to knowledge of its synctisis to the 
intelligence of its sub-agency. 


The necessary antecedent of any kind of ele- 
ment is an exact cognition of its synctisis; but 
the sub-agency has an inexact cognition of every 
portion of the element of the subject; and the 
sub-agency is not able to convert any portion of 
the material into any portion of the element: 
Therefore, this inability of the sub-agency is due 
to the presence of this inexact cognition: but the 
conversion of material into element results from 
the higher part of the synctisis; and the higher 
part of the synctisis results from the agency of a 
present operating intelligence (Theor. V. and VI.): 
therefore, the present operating intelligence of 
the subject is superior as to knowledge of its 
synctisis to the intelligence of the sub-agency. 
A Ome BE 


pe EOREM |X. 


The primaries are the instruments of the present 


operating intelligence. 


The co-acting primary adaptations are instru- 
ments which prepare, clear, and convey material 
(Theor. II. and III.) ; and the conversion of ma- 
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terial into element is also a result of their coac- 
tion : 

But as the primaries must be governed by intel- 
ligence when they convey material, by much 
more must they be governed by intelligence when 
they convert material into element: therefore, the 
primaries are instruments by means of which the 
subjective material is converted into element: but 
the conversion of material into element results 
from the higher portion of the synctisis: there- 
fore, the primaries are instruments of this higher 
portion: but the higher portion of the synctisis 
results from the agency of the present operating 
intelligence (Theor. V. and VI.): therefore, the 
primaries are the instruments of the present opera- 
ting intelligence. Q. E. D. 


THEOREM X. 


The elaborating agency of the subject is that of 
intelligence, infinitely excelling the intelligence of 
the sub-agency. 


The subject, regarded as a construction, infi- 
nitely excels, as such, all human works and con- 
structions: but the subject is an artistic construc- 
tion (Theor. I.) : 

Therefore the subject is a construction which ex- 
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cels, infinitely, all human works and construc- 
tions: 

2°. Works and constructions are legitimate ex- 
pressions of the quality of their elaborating agency: 
and the order of an elaborating intelligence is not 
inferior to that of his work or construction: there- 
fore, the order of an elaborating intelligence is, at 
least, equal to that of his construction : 

3°. The order of an elaborating intelligence is, 
at least, equal to that of his construction : 

But, the elaborating agency of the subject is 
that of intelligence (Theor. VII.) : 

Therefore, the order of the elaborating intelli- 
gence of the subject is, at least, equal to that of 
his construction : 

4°. The subject is a construction which excels 
infinitely, all the constructions of man, or of the 
sub-agency (1°.): and, the order of the elaborating 
intelligence of the subject is, at least, equal to 
that of his. construction(3°.) : 

' Therefore, the elaborating agency of the subject 
is that of intelligence, infinitely excelling the in- 
telligence of the sub-agency. Q. E. D. 


. THEOREM XI. 


The elaborating intelligence of the subject tran- 
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scends, infinitely, the intelligence of man; or, is” 


divine intelligence. 


The subject and its intelligence constitute one 
entire work—man: and the subject is elaborated 
by intelligence, infinitely excelling that of man: 
(Theor. X.) and the subject is a comparatively 
inferior part of the entire work, man: therefore, 
intelligence, at least, of the same order is necessary 
for the elaboration of the entire work : 

2°. The distance between the worker and his 
work, in relation to order of being, is infinite : 

But the work, man, is an intelligence: and the 
work, man, has an elaborator (1°.): Therefore, the 
distance between the intelligence, man, and his 
elaborating intelligence is infinite; or, the elabo- 
rating intelligence of the subject is divine intelli- 
Pence, -). 1. 1), 


THEOREM XII. 


To man but one divine intelligence is existent. 


One divine intelligence, at least, is necessary 
for the elaboration of man (Theor. X.) : 

But, it is impossible for man to limit either the 
sphere of action or the capabilities of such intelli- 
gence (Law 14,): and, (Law 9.)—-THE RECOGNI- 
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TIONS OF MAN CANNOT EXTEND BEYOND THE LIMITS } 
OF CERTAINTY: 

Therefore, to man, but one divine intelligence 
ws existent: ©) Wy. i. 


ARCH-THEOREM. 


The subject results from the Prime Agency of 
an ever present Divine Intelligence: (Theor. VI, 
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“ Mathematica omnino est necessaria sacre scientiz.”— i 
Bacon I. Opus Maj.: Dist.: 4, Cap. 15. a 

“Demonstration is not limited to ideas of extension, figure, 
number, and their modes. Confident I am that, if men would, 
in the same method, and with the same indifferency, search 
after moral as they do mathematical truths, they would find 
them to have a stronger connexion one with another, anda 


more necessary consequence from our clear and distinct ideas, than 
is commonly imagined.” —LocxeE, Book 4, c. 2, §.9; c. 3, §. 20. 


** Though all earth were carved over and inscribed with the 
letters of diviner knowledge, the characters would be valueless 
to him who would not pause—to inquire the language-—and 
—meditate the truth.’"—Lytron. 


- 
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BOOK II. 


CITAP T hiv. 


GRAND CAUSE OF THE GENERAL DISCORDANCE OF 
HUMAN THOUGHT. 


THERE Is one book, at least, in the world, the pro- 
positions of which are recognised as truths by the 
minds of all countries and of all creeds. Hebrew, 
Confutzeean, Zoroastrian, Buddhist, Christian, Mo- 
hammedan minds,—all believe the propositions of 
that volume of which Euclid was at least the 
editor. 

Whence comes this so extraordinary harmony 
of minds, in other relations so discordant ? Whence 
arises this entire coincidence of all human thought? 
One thing at least is certain. The Greek and 
Egyptian authors of the propositions, or their 
coadjutors, have saved all the drones of the pos- 
terities the toil of elaborating the proofs. They 
haye, in fact, in this respect, saved the world the 
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labour of reasoning. It is unnecessary for any 
one amongst this half-a-planet full of the students 
of the boudoir and the nursery, to make nonsense- 
prose millinery, or for any littérateur to deliver 
himself of any semi-oracular argument, to show, 
as it is termed, that they are truths. Here, truly, 
other men have laboured, and “ye are entered 
into their labours.” Here, every species of law- 
less brains can experience the utility of a logical 
strait-waistcoat. ‘If you travel our way,’—the 
rectilinear way —say the Alexandrian tunnel borers, 
“your eye-lids” must “look right on,” and “all 
your ways” must be “firmly established.” You 
will be compelled to recognise our conclusions. 
Your belief shall be independent of your volition. 
You must admit the initial certainty, and as you 
advance you must acknowledge as exact the con- 
secutive elements of the pure reasoning. 

These theses, exactly expressive of extraordinary 
relations of natural entities, have this advantage 
over other theses, relating to things of greater social 
importance—they are enforced as truths by means 
of absolute logic. This superiority, however, cannot 
be recognised as more than temporary, until such 
an amount of laborious investigation and rigorous 
analysis has been expended on the co-entities 
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(Def. 17,) to which the other kind of theses relate, 
as would be necessary for their exact logical 
expression. 

But though the reasoning of the mathematical 
theses—the great legacy of the mighty of yore— 
has been left even to the mere lounger of the 
present, it cannot be taken possession of without 
labour. And the student, after he has, in most 
cases, forced himself to the study, has to undergo 
quite as much of toil even in mastering the reason- 
ing, as would suffice for the formation of an ex- 
perience suggestive of the enormous amount of 
labour, which those must have undergone who 
elaborated the logical justification of the theses. 
Let it be necessary for one, whose intellect has 
been a stranger to the discipline which mathema- 
tical studies enforce, to master the reasoning of a 
score of the chief Euclidean theses, and he will 
speedily discover, by his writhing and tugging, 
and by the sweat of a mortified brow, his belief 
that “he shall grind bis own brains into powder, 
“ before he reduces that hard stuff to his compre- 
** hension. 

“ Kuclid’s fifth book, treating on the important 
“subject of proportion, is universally allowed, 
»» hotwithstanding its peculiar beauty as u master. 

G 
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“piece of profound reasoning, to be too difficult 
“and subtil for the generality of students to com- 
“prehend; it is accordingly omitted in most of 
‘our public institutions ; indeed, Leslie goes so 
“far as to say, that it cannot be taught.” * 


* Professor Young. “ Lectures on Mathematical Study,” p. 21. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ee ee 


REMARKABLE DEFECTS IN EUCLID’S LOGIC,—ILLUS- 
TRATIVE OF THE DIFFICULTY OF CONSTRUCTING 
PERFECT REASONING. 


HE who has merely mastered the reasoning of a 
few of the Euclidean theses—if he does not £0 
through the world merely squinting at its realities, 
will readily discover that to reason absolutely, 
especially in reference to things beyond the limits 
of man’s ordinary experience, is by no means so 
easy, and by no means so common an operation, 
as his commonplace associates imagine it to be. 
“The laws of number and of space,” says 
Stuart Mill, “have been in all ages the type of 
“certainty, the standard of comparison for all 
“inferior degrees of evidence;” but the logic 
of Euclid, by means of which they are demon- 
strated, though necessarily absolute or exact, does 
not everywhere supply perfect examples of exact 
reasoning. And as one of the objects of these 
remarks is the exhibition of the quality of the 
experience on which the seventh law of exact 
G2 
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logic is founded, it will be useful to discover one 
at least of those examples of the clumsiness of the 
Euclidean logic, to which we have just alluded. 

In the fourth theorem of the first book, we are 
presented with truisms enveloped in obscure 
phraseology, which latter gives to the truisms the 
appearance of a thesis, and consequently induced 
its own declarator to believe that such a demon- 
stration as he has constructed was necessary. 

For the sake of the general reader, the thesis is 
put in this form—If any triangle has one angle 
and its two sides equal, singly, to an angle and its 
two sides of any other triangle, the “bases or 
‘ third sides” of the two triangles shall be equal : 
the triangles shall be wholly equal: and their 
remaining correspondents shall singly be equal. 

Now this statement amounts to nothing more, 
in exact phraseology than—Equal quantities or 
spaces are equal. Consimilar measures of equal 
quantities or spaces are equal. 

“ All errors,” as we have elsewhere pointed out, 
“spring from inexact ideas.” So soon as an in- 
dividual has an exact conception of the entities 
signified by the mathematical terms, “line” and 
“angle,” he will readily perceive what ought to be 
the exact expression of Euclid’s fourth theorem, 
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There is only one entity which corresponds to the 
mathematical term “line,” and that, as Archi- 
medes states, is, distance. Every exact thinker 
knows that the distance between two points of 
space means the “shortest distance;” which is 
merely another expression for “straight line;” 
or, concisely, “ line.” : 

The cognitions of intelligence recognise such 
an entity as a triangular quantity of plane space, 
though we may not be able to idealize it, accord- 
ing to the common notion of what is meant by 
the term, idea. Each lateral limit or confine of 
such a quantity will, of course, be a Euclidean 
line, (ufjKoc dwXaréc,) Which we may call a convergent. 
The English translator says the angle contained 
—that is, exactly, confined—by the first condi- 
tional sides is “‘ equal to the angle contained” by 
their correlates. What now is the exact concep- 
tion which is signified by the term “ angle?” The 
definition says that the angle is “ the inclination 
of the lines to one another.” The term “ inclina- 
tion” here, being intended for those who do not 
know geometry, is, of course, inexact, and needs 
a definition, so much so that we must institute an 
analysis to discover its exact meaning, even, we 
suspect, to many mathematicians. It conveys 
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here, to the novice, about as good a conception 
of the meaning of the term ‘angle’ as the mean- 
ings in the definitions, “abbey, s. a monastery,” 
“layer, s. a stratum,” do to the young ideas for 
whom they were invented. It has been expe- 
rienced that it was necessary to know what an 
angle was by experience, in order to know the 
meaning of the definition. If an angle be “ the 
inclination of the sides to one another,” it must be 
the inclination of one side to its co-side. Let us 
then conceive the first “ side” fixed, and the other 
moveable; and, in order to grasp the abstract 
truth, let the sides be as those of a pair of com- 
passes. Now it is obvious that the “ inclination ”’ 
of the moveable side to the fixed is exactly as the 
distance between them. Thus, for one thing to 
be “inclined at an angle of fifty ” anythings, is the 


same thing as to be imclined at the distance of 


fifty anythings. But we have already demon- 
strated that “distance” and “line”’ are terms ex- 
pressive of the same entity ; and, also, that the 
amount of the “inclination” is expressed by the 
*“ distance between the sides;” that is, that the 
distance “ between” the convergents is equal to 
the ‘* inclination ;” that is, that the inclination 
and the distance between the sides is the same 
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thing: but the third side, or line, is the same thing 
as the distance between the sides ; that is, that the 
third side, or line, is the same thing as the “ in- 


> is the same 


clination.” But the “inclination ’ 
thing as the angle, which angle is, per def., a 
“ plane rectilineal angle.” Therefore, the distance 
between the sides, and the “base” or “ third 
side,” and the “inclination,” aud the “ angle,” 
—that is, to be precise, the “ plane recti- 
lineal angle” — are one and the same thing. 
Oi... 

Now, it must be sufficiently obvious to every- 
body that, so soon as the author of this fourth 
proposition had said that the two angles were 
equal, he had exactly said, in undefined or indefi- 
nite terms, that the distance “ between” the 
“sides” of the first “angle” was equal to the 
distance “ between” the “ sides” of the second: for 
to say that one plane entity is equal to another 
plane entity, is to say, that they are equal, mea- 
sured from consimilar points to consimilar points. 

But, before he stated that the angles were 
equal, he had stated that the extreme points of 
the correlate sides were consimilar extremities of 
equal distances or lines, that is, were consimilar 
points ; and lines or distances between these con- 
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similar points, across equal plane spaces, would be 
consimilar distances or measures. 

Therefore, when he had stated that the firse 
“angle” was equal to the seeond “an gle,” he had 
actually stated, in obscure terms, that what he calls 
the “ base, or third side ” of the first triangle was 
equal to the “base, or third side” of the seeond. 

Therefore, our thesis is established, viz., the 
expression of the fourth proposition of Euclid 
amounts to these trnisms—Consimilar measures of 
equal spaces are equal. Equal spaces are equal. 
ee DD: 

The foregoing analysis indicates sufficiently 
that the clumsiness of the Euclidean logic in this 
instance has arisen from its author’s inexact con- 
ceptions of the particular entities to which it re- 
lates—of the entity signified by the term “ base,” 
especially. Jt is left to the reasoner to attempt to 
discover, by way of exercise, whether this inexac- 
titude would arise if a logician, reasoning on this 
point, were to use the idea of the base of a rea} 
triangle instead of the cognition * of that of the 
mathematical one. 


* It is negessary to add here, that ideas are merely forms 
composed by means of visible or sensible impressions, dy means 
of which ideas man often symbolizes the object of his know- 
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Nearly half the first book of Euclid consists of 
similar examples of clumsy logic. 

It might be said of the pons, for example, that 
it is a way which none but an ass would travel, 
merely to reach the object for which it was con- 
structed. If the student will turn the diagram so 
as to make one of the extended “ equal sides” a 
base, and the opposite “equal angle” a vertical 
angle, he will readily perceive that the equal sides 
are consimilar measures, and therefore that their 
quantities, which, in this case, are angles, must 
be equal; and so of the angles on the other sides 
of the base, according to the definitions which 
have already been supplied. 

To exhibit such demonstrations as perfect ex- 
amples of exact logic, that is, as logical models, 
would be disgraceful to any university exhibitor. 
Notwithstanding, however, the faultiness of Euclid’s 
logical style—his roundabout way of demonstrat- 
ing truths which could be reached by a shorter 


ledge. By means of these ideas man knows; and he knows 
that they are merely signs of the actuals by comparing them 
with his cognitions of those actuals ; and these cognitions are 
his ultimate criteria,—the idea of a mathematical triangle, and 
.the cognition of it, for example. This truth was indicated in 
the Science of the Emotions, p. 17, note. 

GO 
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and a direct process,* and the obscurity which the 
want of exact terms and definitions has occasioned 
—“the rigid accuracy of Euclid’s reasoning is 
“ truly remarkable. In this same fifth book, for 
‘‘ instance, a book requiring the utmost caution, 
‘“ he has never once fallen into any of the logical 
‘errors which almost every one of his modern 
‘‘improvers have committed who have attempted 
‘“‘ to demonstrate his very general propositions.t 


* See Professor Young’s Edition of Euclid, Book ili. &c. 
Fifth Edition. 

+ One of the most extraordinary novelties of this kind, has 
just been published by the “ Mathematical Master’ of a 
* training college.”” Its author, after using the expression, 
‘ tedious verbiage of a rigorous demonstration,’ says, that in 
his ¢ treatise conciseness and simplicity have been preferred 
‘to the artificial verbiage of a technical logic.’ Amongst 
‘ demonstrations’ in which triangles ‘exactly fit or cover’ 
other triangles, and ‘slide along the line A F, &c.,’ will be 
found the following not ‘merely curious,’ but ‘ useful theo- 
rem,’ which may have arisen from an attempt to improve the 
demonstration of the 8th proposition of Euclid I., after having 
gained an inexact conception of the particular truth proved 
thereby. 

The 19th ‘ Theorem’ of our author informs us, respecting 
two triangles, that when ‘the three sides of the one are re- 
‘ spectively equal to the three sides of the other,’ ‘the trian- 
‘ gles are equal in all respects :’ that is, ‘in keeping with 
‘ ordinary associations,’ when one thing has the same dimen- 
sions as another, both are actually of the same size. 

This ‘ useful theorem,’ or truism, is demonstrated by means 
of the 4th of Euclid, and by means of the ‘ pons.’ 
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“ In abridging his arguments, they have uncon- 
“ sciously abridged also the generality of his con- 
clusions. Leslie’s fifth book is an instance of 
this; so also is that of Legendre: and in the 
very last modernised Euclid which has been 


(T4 


‘ 


sn 


‘ published in the English language, the author 
has fallen into a logical error quite fatal to his 
conclusions, in the only demonstration in the 
“ fifth book where he has departed from the text 
* of Simson’s Euclid. In attempting to shorten 
Euclid’s, or, rather, Simson’s demonstration, he 
makes use of a proposition which holds only in 
“ particular cases of that in question, and thus de- 
“ stroys the generality of his conclusion.” * 


The ‘ pons’ is demonstrated by bisecting the angle of the 
isosceles by means of a line which meets the base. This line 
divides the isosceles into two triangles one of which is folded 
over the ‘ dividing line,’ and then, as he says, they ‘ fit ex- 
actly.’ 

Now this latter proof would have exhibited ‘ conciseness 
and simplicity’ if the ‘dividing line’ had bisected the base 
instead of the angle. Our new improver would then have 
two equal triangles; that is, according to our definition, two 
_ triangles whose corresponding sides are equal. 

According to our more refined view, however, the angles 
at the base are, in this case, equal, because the distance be- 
tween each pair of sides, (the ‘ dividing line,’) the measure of 
each angle, is one and the same. And so of the other angles. 

* Young’s Lectures, p. 22. 


CHAPTER III. 


FORMAL LOGIC AND EXACT LOGIC—SIUART MILL’S 
ARGUMENT RESPECTING THE GEOMETRICAL FUN- 
DAMENTA ANALYSED—QUALITY OF HIS LOGIC 
EXPOSED—HUME’S SOPHISTRY RESPECTING “ HU- 
MAN PERCEPTIONS.” 


PROFESSOR DE Morgan tells us, at the commence- 
ment of his last work, that “ Formal Logic” regu- 
lates merely the superstructure and disregards 
wholly the fundamenta of reasoning. Exact 
logic, however, declares, by its laws, that unless 
the logical practitioner shall have demonstrated 
that his initial propositions are exact, he will 
have nothing to regulate that he !-imself can re- 
cognise aS reasoning; and that his formal result, 
in every case, where the base is uncertain, will be 
nothing better than a scientific arrangement of 
nonsense. Since, moreover, all sane men do 
reason constantly, it is a question, when the ex- 
actitude of the initial propositions has been en- 
sured by means of sterling canons, whether all the 


es 
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formal logic extant would not be useless as regards 
the exactitude of the consequences. Whatshould 
we think of the art of a man who, having pre- 
tended that he could hatch an eagle by means of 
an owl’s egg, should tell us that— 
“ After much fiddle-faddle 
The egg proved addle.”’ 

It is sufficiently notorious that the prime defect 
in many, if not most, spurious arguments exists 
in the fundamenta. The whole history of ‘ Philo- 
sophy,’ it is well known, is little more than a re- 
cord of arguments based on what exact logic 
recognises as spurious fundamenta. 

Now, in relation to all this learned nonsense, 
which so many wasted their lives in composing, 
and which so many wasted time in refuting, that 
ought to have been expended in the construction 
of positive science—it is asked, what is the actual 
utility of that “logic,” which could merely provide 
that the gabblement was arranged according to 
Aristotelian forms? 

Certainly, the publication of works having for 
their object the extension of the old logical prac- 
tice, have tended to the glorification of their 
authors, amongst a particular class of thinkers, 
but as respects the positive utility of such works 
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and their subject, we have the outrageously false 
conclusions of Aristotle himself, respecting even 
natural phenomena—the condemnation of the 
“logic” by the great leaders, Bacon and Galileo 
and others; and all the experience of the past 
forcing us to the conclusion, that it is a “ logic in 
form,” rather than in substance. We know also 
that, especially in the mathematical sciences, 
many an old roundabout process has been laid 
aside for a modern direct one; and that the age 
demands the invention of a direct positive logic 
and the deposition of the old lumbering organon 
of the Stagyrite amongst the monuments of the 
library. 

According to the author of the critique on 
Spinosa, no mean authority — Stuart Mill has 
given us, in his “ System of Logic,” “ the clearest 
and deepest exposition of the whole Syllogistic 
Art ;” * and the same critic has also placed Mill at 
the head of the living philosophical writers of 
Great Britain. fF 

The intellectual repute, moreover, of Stuart 
Mill, amongst a large class of European readers, is 
considerable. His own logical practice may 


* 2 Biog. Hist. of Phil. p. 122, 1845. 
+ 4 Idem, p. 232, 1846. 
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therefore be fairly taken as a good example of the 
kind of perfection to which Aristotelian logic has 
been carried in our own times. 

Mill defines logic as “the science of proof ;” 
and, nevertheless, the following is his definition of 
reasoning. 

“To infer a proposition from a previous pro- 
position ; to give credence to it, or to claim cre- 
dence for it, as a conclusion from something else ; 
is to reason in the most extensive sense of the 
term.” 

There is “a narrower sense” and a more “ re- 
stricted use” of the term, to which Mr. Stuart 
Mill adds, somewhat needlessly, that he does not 
conform. The logical value of this definition may 
be readily exposed by means of a rather eccentric 
piece of “reasoning” founded on the complex 
proposition, “ Not that which goes into the body, 
but that which comes out of the body, defiles the 
man.” Our memory points to one of the school- 
men as the ingenious sophist who conceived and 
seriously adopted as a truth its concluding in- 
ference; but the verification of this remembrance, 
in the present case, is needless. 

1°. That which comes out of any body de- 
files that body: Tobacco-smoke comes out of 
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some body: therefore tobacco-smoke defiles 
that body. 

2°. Not that which goes into any body defiles 

that body: Much spirituous liquid goes into 
some body: therefore much spirituous liquor 
does not defile that body. 

Ergo: It is lawful to get drunk, but unlawful 
to smoke tobacco. 

Here we have a proposition inferred from a 
previous proposition; and it is obvious, that all 
that is wanting now, in order that the argument 
may be fully comprehended by Mr. Mill’s defini- 
tion, is some one who will “ give credence to it, 
or claim credence for it, as a conclusion from 
something else ;” and as, doubtless, there are in- 
dividuals extant who will believe anything which, 
as Mr. Mill expresses it, “ flatters their propen- 
sities,” all the elements of this example of “ rea- 
soning” are clearly within the limits of possible 
co-existence. 

But we beg to suggest, with all due respect to 
the logical author, that when a person infers a or 
any proposition from a or any proposition—in 
other terms, one piece of nonsense, solemn or 
otherwise, from another ‘previous’ piece—and 
afterwards adopts the first as a truth, many exact 
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thinkers would be disposed to believe that such an 
intellectual sloven had been “ making a fool of 
himself,” rather than that he had been ‘ reason- 
ing.’ | 

We are not satisfied, however, with scant evi- 
dence, and will therefore let Mr. Mill himself 
furnish a complete correspondent to his own de- 
finition. What follows is from the “‘ System of 
Logic,” vol. 1. p. 404. 

‘No one can believe but that many a deluded 
‘visionary has actually believed that he was 
‘ directly inspired from heaven, and that the Al- 
‘mighty had conversed with him face to face; 
‘which yet was only on his part a conclusion 
‘drawn from appearances to his senses or feelings 
‘in his internal consciousness, which were alto- 
‘gether an insufficient foundation for any such 
‘belief. The caution, therefore, which is needed 
‘ against this class of errors could not with any 
‘ propriety have been foregone,’ &c. 

Every conclusion is of course an inference 
from some proposition which the inferrer pro- 
poses to himself by means of verbal and other 
ideas. 

With this remark we leave others to compare 
the above example of “reasoning” with the “Sys- 
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tem of Logic” definition. If we mistake not, all 
the essentials are here: there is even the ‘cre- 
dence’ and the ‘ something else.’ 

We are now by no means disposed to reject our 
own brief definition (Reasoning—the eduction 
of certainty from certainty) and our ‘narrower 
sense’ for Mr. Stuart Mill’s ‘most extensive’ 
one. 

In the same work we find also some assertions 
relating to the fundamenta of geometry, which we 
shall notice, if it be only to meet the objections of 
certain probability-mongers, who believe in the 
impracticability of rendering exact logic available 
in social questions, and who are in the habit of 
adducing the initial principles of geometry, as 
proving that the most severe logic is founded on 
hypotheses. 

Stuart Mill loguitur — 
1. ‘There exist no points without magni- 


tude—’ 
2. ‘ No lines without breadth, nor perfectly 
straight—’ 


3. ‘ No circles with all their radii exactly 
equal—’ 

4. ‘No squares with all their angles perfectly 
right—’ 
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5. ‘They are not even possible.’ 

6. ‘ Their existence would seem to bé incon- 
sistent with the physical constitution of 
our planet at least, if not of the universe.’ 

‘It is customary to say that the points, lines, 
and squares, exist in our conceptions merely.’ 

7. ‘ By however high authority this doctrine 
may have been sanctioned, it appears to 
me psychologically incorrect.’ 

(a.) ‘The points, lines, circles, and squares, 
which any one has in his mind, are, I ap- 
prehend, simply copies of the points, lines, 
&c., which he has known in his expe- 
rience.’ 

(b.) ‘A line as defined by geometers is wholly 
inconceivable.’ 

(c.) ‘We can reason about a line as if it had 
no breadth,’ 

(d.) ‘ because we have a power of attending 
to a part only of a conception instead of 
the whole.’ 

(e.) ‘But we cannot conceive a line without 
breadth ; we can form no mental picture of 
such a line.’ 

(7) ‘ All the lines we have in our minds are 
lines possessing breadth.’ 
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(g.) ‘I much question if any one who fancies 
that he can conceive what is called a ma- 
thematical line,’ &c. 

(h.) ‘I suspect it is rather because he sup- 
poses, &c. 

8. ‘Since then neither in nature nor in the 
human mind do there correspond entities 
exactly corresponding to the definitions of 
geometry,’ 

9. ‘it is not true that a circle exists, or can 
be described, which has all its radii exactly 
equal; such accuracy is ideal only.’* 

The first half-dozen assertions present us with 
about as remarkable an example of misconception 
and deviation from logical rigour as we ever re- 
member to have met with in a writer-on-logic’s 
own thoughts. To make this sufficiently evident 
we supply the following cefinitions :— 

1. Line—the shortest distance between two 
points of space. 

2. Perimeter—the line of distance which 
measures the length of the confines of any 
quantity of plane space. 


* Stuart Mill, “System of Logic,” &. Vol. i. pp. 297-8, 
202. 
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3. Diameter—a line (1) passing over the 

centre of any quantity of plane space, 
which measures the distance between any 
point of its perimeter and any opposite 
point of the same. 

4. Circle—any quantity of plane space all 
the diameters of which are coequal. 

Our first definition destroys Assertion 2. Per- 
haps Mr. Mill is able to inform us how we may be 
able to conceive the breadth of a mile. He has 
been able, we find, to discover something which 
is equally as inconceivable to us, namely, “one 
mile’s length is not equal to another.” This is a 
palpable contradiction in terms. If the first quan- 
tity is a mile’s length, and the second not equal to 
it, we do not need a “System of Logic” to enable 
us to discover that the second quantity cannot be 
a mile’s length. . 

The halves of diameters of circles (Def. 4) are 
coequal; and as such halves are termed radii, it 
follows, of necessity, that all the radii of a circle 
are exactly equal: and so becomes logically non- 
existent or truthless Assertion 3. 

_ Assertion 6, containing the rigorous expression, 
‘it would seem,’ constitutes the whole of Mr. S. 


Mill’s defence of Assertion 8. Let any person 
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elevate his forefingers and ask himself, “ What is 
the breadth of the length, or line of distance, be- 
tween the two points of space of which the loca- 
lity is indicated by the terminus of each finger?” 
and he will then easily perceive that Assertions 1 
and 2 are exactly absurd. It is evident that what 
Mr. Stuart Mill calls ‘breadth,’ is length, or a 
mathematical line of distance, in another direc- 
tion; and that he has mistaken the images of a 
potato and a broom-handle, or other objects, by 
means of which he symbolizes the actuals of the 
mathematician, for the originals themselves, or 
their primary ideas. (Def. 17.) 

“That numbered 7 is but a sub-assertion, or 
rather an apparition-assertion. The phrase “ it 
appears to me” is an instance of the laxity we 
have before indicated. Mr. Mill will forgive us 
if we remind him of the Divine canon (John vii. 
24.) To this sub-assertion there is added a defence, 
the constituents of which we have marked a, 6, 
&c. Constituent a is a certainty; 5, a simple 
assertion ; ¢ and d, elements of zts defence. But 
d is a negative or destructive element, which not 
only destroys its defendant, b, but even the sub- 
assertion or apparition (7) itself. 

As we cannot attend to nothing, the ‘ part’ of 
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element d must be an intellective entity or con- 
ception, and, as such, conceivable. But this 
‘part’ is length without breadth (c), that is, length 
only, or a mathematical line (wijroc amdaric: 1 Ku- 
clid, Def. 2). Therefore (J. S. M. himself,) a 
mathematical line is conceivable ; that is, it ‘ ex- 
ists in our conceptions.’ Q. E. D. 

To proceed with our critique on the defence of 
Assertion 7: eis but the apparition of the now 
defunct assertion } in other vestments. Consti- 
tuent f, as respects geometrical lines, is another 
assertion without even a defence. Constituent g 
now shows us that its author, with his usual 
logical strictness, ‘much questions wf any one 
fancies, &c., and (h) that he ‘suspects that i is 
rather the any one supposes, &c.; and so ends the 
defence of the apparition-assertion (7). 

The author of “System of Logic Ratiocinative 
and Inductive,” &c., however, by this time, by 
means of the eccentric logical elements which we 
have just exhibited, has convinced himself that 
his apparition has become a rigorously educed 
certainty. Hence Assertion 8, which we presume 
he calls a conclusion. 

It is scarcely necessary now, we presume, to 
trace all the consequences of Assertion 9. If the 
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‘accuracy’ be ‘ideal,’ it must “ exist as a con- 
ception.” If then the ‘ accuracy’ exists as a 
conception, &c., the consequences are obvious ; 
as are also those of the same kind which flow 
directly from an application of Mr. Mill’s remark 
respecting the proposition, ‘Gold is yellow,’ 
(p. 202,) to the proposition, the “ Great Western 
Railway” is long. 

The specimen of “ reasoning” which we have 
just exposed, and the “definition,” will suffi- 
ciently indicate the “extensive” rather than the 
rigorous quality of whatever general laws his 
system may be governed by. Under the rule of 
such criteria the appearance of such trash as 
page 53 of vol. ii. publishes, must be regarded as 
rather natural than incidental. 

“ Among the most perplexing problems which 
the intricacies of the human mind present to our 
reflection,’ says a writer in the Westminster 
Review, “few are so difficult of solution as the 
strange inconsistencies, the palpable contradic- 
tions, so frequently observable in the opinions 
even of the most competent reasoners. We find 
men of the most logical (?) understandings hold- 
ing and avowing at the same moment, and with 
equal sincerity, doctrines which no logic can re- 
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concile, yet wholly unconscious of the incon- 
gruity. 

“The secret turnings and windings of uncon- 
scious self-deceit are inconceivably numerous and 
subtle. 

“The strength of mind to break through all 
self-sophistry has been bestowed on few or 
none (?). 

“Few men, even the ablest dialecticians (?) 
have perfect confidence in the accuracy of their 
own reasoning.” 

The first essential, towards the reduction of such 
a chaos of cogitation to a condition of harmony, is 
plainly the recognition of a code of exact intel- 
lectual laws. The literary dressmaker or word- 
milliner is already in possession of criteria which 
enable him to detect, readily, the faults of his kind 
of composition; thanks to the multitude who 
have contributed to this branch of art. But, 
owing to the severe kind of intellectual toil which 
it demands, but little, comparatively speaking, has 
been done towards the establishment of a syntax 
of reasoning that will enable the “ many-headed” 
and the philosopher to discover when their intel- 
lectual composition is really pure logical syn- 
thesis, or when, on the contrary, it is nothing | 

H 
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but the “logical” rigmarole, the “ eloquent skim- 
ble-skamble,” “beautiful splish-splash,” Ship- 
tonesque slip-slop, or any of the infinity of other 


forms— 


“Lato, Agoch, Zernish— 
*Twould burst a man to name—” 


of the Proteus, Sophistry. 
Exact or pure sczence is limited to the known, 
and therefore cannot recognise the uncertain. 
Opinions, persuasions, common beliefs, scien- 


tific poetastry, which usually constitute some por- 


tion, at least, of popular “ reasoning,” may become. 


legitimate elements of history,—the mines which 
furnish the ore to the logical refiners ; but as they 
carry about them the fatal mark of uncertainty, 
they are cast by the logic of sezence into outer 
darkness. They may be the beacons of history ; 
but by the light of logic, they are, as clouds, im- 
penetrable, obscuring, desolating ; or, according to 
the proportion of truth they may contain, enliven- 
ing precursors of other lustrous days and other 
radiantnights. In constructing the “rulers of the 
intellect,” the logician keeps before him these arch- 
ptinciples—All error springs from inexact ideas— 
All reasoning must be based on and constructed 


from an exact experience. 
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The elements of the positive logician—his 
known quantities, exact ideas, abound. When 
an ordinary man walks across an ordinary floor, 
he demonstrates that he has at least exact ideas of 
some of the co-entities of the realities, power, leg, 
foot, air, floor, &c. The exactitude, also, of hosts 
of ideas is continually demonstrated by actions 
obviously founded on conceptions or calculations 
that are continually verified. These particular 
ideas have arisen from that exact experience 
which supplies the fundamenta of positive logic ; 
and, also, “ those inestimable and treasured prin- 
“ ciples which lie concealed in the most common 
‘““ and homely facts.” 

This exact experience being the only source 
from which the initial elements of exact logic can 
be drawn, it is scarcely necessary to notice here 
the sayings of Hume relating to man’s conceptions 
of natural realities. 

It may be useful, however, for those who are 
afflicted with a kind of metaphysical hypochon- 
driasis to subjoin a remark or two in reference to 
this metaphysical sophistry. The quality of 
Hume’s “reasoning,” as it is siyled by certain 
writers, who have supplied us with more than 
enough of evidence as to their practical know- 
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ledge of the art itself—that is, of Hume’s kind of 
slovenly argument—has been already exposed by 
the writer ; * and to quote from Hume’s treatise in 
reference to his metaphysical nonsense, will, we 
shall see, be merely to make his logical barbarisms 
still more conspicuous. 

In Part IV., § 2, of his Treatise on Human 
Nature, he says :— 

‘’Tis not our body that we perceive when we 
‘regard our limbs and members, but certain im- 
* pressions which enter by the senses.’ 

This oracular-sophism, as is well known, con- 
stitutes the basis of a most important argument ; 
and, as is, and has been usual with all closet- 
drones, the most important part of the argument— 
the demonstration of its initial element—is no- 
where visible. 


To perceive is, of course, to see ; but as we can- 


not ‘regard’ anything without seeing it, the pre-_ 


ceding propositions are, in exact terms— 

Tis not our limbs and members which we see, 
when we see our limbs and members, but certain 
indescribable impressions. 


In the infancy of science when credulity abounds, 


* “ Britannic Censor,” 1844, 


AES 
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and human knowledge of mental and physical 
realities consists for the most part merely of inde- 
finite notions, such oracular sophisms as the fore- 


going, and the “ wrapping” 


“‘ of nonsense round 
“With pomp and darkness till it seem profound,” 


may be perpetrated with impunity. 

At such times there may exist an abundance of 
general terms, such as, perception, ‘ impression,’ 
sensation, consciousness, association of ideas, &c., 
significant of the whole of particular psychical 
attributes, only a comparatively small portion of 
which (that is, (Def. 11th,) only a few of the co- 
entities of which) are exactly known. 

It is then easy for the mere amateurs of particu- 
lar sciences to make such a use of such terms 


as the physiologist has made of “ elective prin- 
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ciple,” “ excito-motory action,” “ secretion,” ‘ as- 
similation,” &c. 

It is certain, even at this point of time, that no 
man living has an exact knowledge of the whole 
of what is signified by the term perception, or 
‘perceptions. No man can state, logically, that 
he knows more than a few of the co-entities of 


the attribute signified by the first term, or of any 
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of the actuals which Hume represents by means 
of the second. 

Now, until our exact knowledge of the actuals, 
perception, idea, sensation, consciousness, ‘“‘ €x- 


» 


ternal impression,” &c., has reached a much 
higher degree than it has even at the present 
moment, it would evidently be mere folly in any 
ignoramus, and mere mountebankism in any real 
student, who should attempt or pretend to de- 
monstrate the nature, or point out the extent, of 
what is signified by the term realization. But 
Hume has gone the length of saying, that man 
does not realize any actual. In the city of the 
blind it is easy for the one-eyed to pretend to see 
things out of sight. In the first chapter of his 
treatise, he says, that by the term ‘ impressions,’ 
he means ‘perception of the human mind,’ then 
(Part 11., § 6,) he tells us, that ‘ every thing that 
‘ enters the mind is in reality a perception ;’ also 
and at the 
same time (Part I., § 7,) that ‘ideas are copies of 


that ‘an idea is a weaker impression ; 


impressions.’ We leave the reader to try to turn 
this, which (Law 22) is mere gabblement, into 
exact description. 

No man at the present hour can say what the 
term ‘impressions’ exactly signifies, taken as 
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significant of the whole, and not of a part only of 
its actual. For no man knows whether or no the 
agency of mind be not the chief maker of those 
impressions which, to the “passive observer,” seen 
to ‘enter’ the mind as it were of their own accord. 

The exact logician knows that, certain ordinary 
conditions being fulfilled, man realizes what exact 
description terms a “drop of water.” It isas nought 
to him whether, certain other imaginary conditions 
being fulfilled, he might realize more or less of 
the co-entities of the same actual or the same 
actual differently conditioned. His art deals with © 
realities exactly as they are in relation to man. 
Enough for him that what they may be to some- 
thing else not mental, nobody on earth can know; 
and that no logician on earth can recognise the in- 
describable indefinite something which Hume has 
attempted to signify by the terms ‘ thei” ‘ impres- 
sions.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE MODERN ORACULAR. 


Raber, after the heavier matter of the preceding 
chapters, we propose to take you on a sort of ex- 
cursion, to view some remarkable popular haunts 
and popular indulgences of a mental order. 

The chief object of the foregoing chapters of 
this book is to lead you to perceive (if you have 
not already observed it) that the ability to reason 
is pot so common, or so luxuriously or easily ac- 
quired, as most people have assumed it to be; and, 
if you are not a stranger to that condition which 
is expressed hy the terms, English sobriety of in- 
tellect, this object the foregoing exponents will 
effect. Moreover, a view of the enormous diffi- 
culty of absolute reasoning, of the labour which 
exact or logical thought demands, must induce 
you to ask yourself whether you are not one of the 
great world of the apparently busy—that is, of the 
great mob of lazzaroni—who have been, and who 
are exactly, and in plain terms, making fools of 
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themselves with respect to the highest and most 
important kind of knowledge that the human in- 
tellect ever investigated. For, this kind of know- 
ledge is, certainly, that which has for its object 
to express the relations which exist between man 
and happiness—between man and a future con- 
dition of being—between man and the sublime 
agency which has constructed him. ‘The logician 
takes as his criterion, in relation to human beliet 
of this order, not what the tongue says, but what 
the life expresses. Men who believe that a railway 
is not a safe place for foot-passengers do not 
usually walk thereon. If the life of the mass ex- 
presses, that selfishness is its habitual governing 
principle—a ruler that does not number sterling 
moral criteria amongst its intimates—is not very 
“ strait-laced ” as respects “moral laws ”—the 
logician speedily discovers that certain ill-con- 
cealed political predicates, descriptive of those 
infinitely important relations just mentioned, have, 
even throughout this extensive mass, been recog- 
nised, absolutely, as rigorously educed conclu- 
sions—as pure verities; and he knows, moreover, 
that he might as well attempt “ to churn the cream 
of the milky way into light,” as to discover the 
combinations of certainties on which these custo- 
HO 
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mai'y, but, to him, most astounding recognitions— 
most tremendous negations—vest. Any one igno- 
tant of mankind might have imagined, in his sim- 
plicity, that those who had felt so much of the 
remorseless iron rule of the great law of labour, 
would have believed that its sway extended even 
so far as the highest mental acquisitions of man— 
his knowledge respecting those particular extraor- 
dinary relations. The sophoi of the mass have, 
however, ruled it otherwise. It is evident, from 
their practice, that they believe that knowledge of 
this kind must be picked up easily or lazily, in 
the commonest thoroughfares of common thought. 
The “wise,” and the “ practical,” and the “ busi- 
ness-like,” and the “knowing,” of the many- 
headed, are doubtful as to the truth of the theolo- 
gical theses; and, therefore, believe their con- 
traries as the more safe of the two positions. Per- 
haps you would know, gentle general reader, 
something of the quality of the “reasoning,” by 
means of which this extraordinary conviction—so 
often exhibited by human conduct—has been 
reached, 

The “modern barbarians,” in the fulness of 
their self-sufficiency, laugh, in these days, at the 
superstitious folly of the old Greek barbarians, 
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who were in the habit of consulting the ancient 
oracle of Dodona,* and they demonstrate their 
freedom from a like folly by taking part in the 
universal farce of—Every man everybody’s oracle. 

Here is a fine specimen of the semi-oracular, 
belonging, it is presumed, to the modern Apollo 
Didymzan genus :— 

“ The organizer of seditious multitudes, the 
“‘ foul reviler of every man or woman that stood in 
‘“‘ his way, the fabricator of the most flagrant un- 
‘“ truths, the disturber of all social relations, the 
“ promiser of the most utter imposture,” t+—“ the 
“ hero of Christendom,” {—“ the glory of Chris- 
“ tendom,” §—“ the greatest Christian of modern 
“ times.” || 

Here isa specimen of the scientific oracular. 


James Mill loguitur :— 
“Itching is far from disagreeable:” he adds 


* At this place it is said that the oaks and beeches were 
the spokesmen; from which peculiarity the English word 
‘“‘ wooden-headed”’ is supposed to have arisen. Dodona was 
also celebrated for its cauldron, or saucepan, which sent forth 
a continual sound: hence the proverb, XaAkeiovy Awdwrator, 
applied to a very talkative person. 

+ Times, May 29th, 1847. 

+ Pius IX. (Times, June 26th, 1847.) 

§ Dr. Miley, chaplain to O’Connell. 

| Count Montalembert and others te O Connell, at Panis. 
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what is popularly called a ‘‘ reason ”—“ as ap- 
pears from the desire to scratch.” (“ Analysis of 
the Phenomena of the Human Mind,” 1 vol. 29.) 
“It has been proved by philosophers that these 
““ names—cause and effect—denote absolutely 
* nothing.” (2 vol. 83.) 

** Memory zs an idea formed,” &c. &c. (2 vol. 
104.) 

“In the case of evidence by memory and sen- 
sation, we (says the exact seer) have observed a 
peculiarity—the evidence and the belief are not 
different things, but the same thing” (2 vol. 131.) 
At p. 303 it is revealed to us that “some men 
have ideas” which “ideas” the oracle recognises 
as “‘ purposes,” and that there are “ideas” which 
“ exercise” an ‘ascendancy ;” and at p. 287 we 
are told of an “ idea that comes of its own accord.” 

Again: “having two sensations, and knowing 
them are not two things, but one and the same 
thing ;” and so it is revealed of three sensations, 
“an indifferent, a pleasurable, and a painful.” All 
these expressions are elements of what this scien- 
tific oracle recognises as an “ analysis ;” and this 
analysis has been recognised, as is well-known by 
other self-inspired dealers in the oracular, as— 
science. 
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An abundance of similar utterances, given un- 
asked, is to be found in many “scientific ” works 
belonging to the literature of every country that 


-has a literature. They appear to have been 


reached by means analogous to such as were em- 
ployed by those who consulted the oracle of 
Amphiaraus, at which temple, it is said, in order 
to become well informed respecting any unknown 
matter, it was indispensable that the inquirer 
should lie on, or get inside, a sheepskin, and go 
to sleep. 

Other utterances, ‘‘ it would seem,” to use a 
‘‘ system of logic” expression, of a more powerful 
cast, are evoked by such a mode as was practised 
by the Pythian woman—that of sitting down on a 
sort of three-legged saucepan, and becoming a 
little crazy. 

This kind seems to have reached its crisis in the 
“ Vestiges of the Natural History,” &c., a book 
which an ungallant writer in Bentley's Magazine 
imagines “to have been written in order to show 
how many fools there are in this country.” (June, 
1847.) 

The following are choice specimens of this, the 
Pythian genus of the modern oracular :— 

Shakespeare was originally a tadpole (by ‘“‘ Natu- 
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ral History,” &c.) “Thought ¢s a secretion of 
the brain.” (See Dr. Wigan, &c.) ‘“ The rays of 
the sun constitute the life of beings.” (Exposed 
by Radclyffe Hall, Lancet, April 12th, 1845.) 
“The solar rays are motion in themselves.” (Ibid.) 
“The nervo-vital fluid zs manufactured out of 
electricity.” (“ Philosophy of Mesmerism.”) “ Les 
cieux ne racontent plus d’autre gloire que celle 
d’Hipparque, de Kepler, de Newton,” &c. (A. 
Comte, 2 vol. 36.) ‘Comte zs the Bacon” (“ and 
no gammon ”) “ of the nineteenth century.” (Lewes 
B. History, &c., 4 vol. 245.) 

Let us hear Pithia on the “ Asian question :”— 

“The Jews were the most depraved, unprinci- 
“ pled, and atrociously cruel people that ever dis- 
“‘ graced the human form.” They were “the most 
“ filthy, paltry, and atrocious tribe that ever ex- 
“isted.” (“ Weekly Dispatch ” oracle, quoted in 
“* Hope’s British Magazine,” Feb. 1842.) 

It is unnecessary to irritate low literary vanity, 
and excite vulgar hostility, by means of other 
quotations. This kind of illumination pervades 
the literature of the world. Even the most illi- 
terate of dunces, to whom the mere sight of a book 
is irksome, will often find himself within reach of 
a mouthful of this moonshine. All men can at 
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least utter; enough: all men can become oracu- 
lar. For this kind of “reasoning,” or “ argu- 
ment,” or “ logic,” or “ intelligence,” or “ common 
sense,” or whatever else it may currently pass for, 
—no intellectual discipline or intellectual know- 
ledge—no laborious study, no Baconian cautions, 

or Euclidean examples or logical laws, are neces- 
| sary. All that a practitioner of this art needs, in 
this old age of brass and lazzaroni, is the gift of 
_ saying. All that a skilful practitioner requires is 
the sagacity to perceive the best mode of uttering 
the gabblement according to the taste of the igno- 
ramuses to whom it is uttered; and, when the 
gullible happens to be more than usually intelli- 
gent, as it is termed, to 


——“ wrap the nonsense round 
In pomp and darkness till it seem profound.” 


In an age like the present, where every man 
finds himself endowed with this miraculous gift of 
tongue, by means of which all questions “ incident 
to humanity,”—whether of the tritest or sublimest 
order—may be solved, no one, of course, can refuse 
to acknowledge the inspiration of another without 
inflicting upon himself a species of self-depriva- 
tion. These habits of befooling, and of being 
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befooled so prevail everywhere, that the criteria, 
by means of which alone the higher truths could 
be recognised, in the majority of instances, are 
altogether alien to the consciousness of the irrea- 
sonists. Such is the general bias “to be gulled,” 
witnesses the leading literary organ, ‘“ The Athe- 
neum,” “ that, rather than remain long undeluded 
by some one else,” the Englishman “ gulls him- 
self.” | 
Where men and women are in the constant 
habit of huddling ideas together, and of recog- 
nising the result as “‘ reasoning,” we must not be 
surprised to find, in abundance, the idolatry of the 
false and the crucifixion of the true. This it is 
which has made “Fayre England” what the 
talented physician, Dr. Machin, declares it to be, 
“the paradise of quacks.” To this we owe the 
existence of what he felicitously calls “the fervid 
effervescence of confident ignorance ;” “‘ the duo- 
decimal compendium of knavery ;” and “ the stu- 
pendous hyperbole of remunerated criticism.” 
‘To impose upon mankind,” says Dr. Dickson, 
“is to secure your fortune; to tell them a truth 
“they did not know before, is to make your ruin 
‘ equally sure. Ilow was the exposition of the 


‘ circulation of the blood first received °” 
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“ The earth,” witnesses “ The Athenzeum,”* “is 
“ full of monuments to the dead, whom, when 
“¢ alive, it persecuted and insulted.” + 

Here is the well-known confession of, at least, 
one of the self-acknowledged victims of that 
spurious knowledge so easily gained by means of 
ordinary ‘reasoning :’— 

“Is it possible that this nation can remain 
“infatuated for ever? O’Connell has boasted 
“ that he guided us, and his toadies have vonched 
“ every word he told us for fifty years. Well, 
“ then, let us look about and calculate our obliga- 
“tions for the service. Whither have we been 
“ guided? Where and how has he left us? We 
‘‘ have been guided, step by step, self-hoodwinked, 


‘“‘ to such an abyss of physical and moral misery— 


* December 2lst, 1844. 

+ If the philosopher’s labours, however, have been of a 
really beneficial tendency, he will himself have reaped the 
happiness without which all labour is but vanity, and, there- 
fore, he will have won his legitimate reward. To spend 
existence for that only which brings not the sunshine of the 
heart—+the philosopher’s stone that turns all to gold—is, so 
far as the labourer is concerned, to waste existence, and to 
give to man the worst of examples, as respects the utility of 
intellectual toil. The insulter of truth is the insulter of 
humanity, and the insulter and persecutor of himself in the 
sequel. Verily, he has his reward. 
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“to such a condition of helpless and hopeless 
“degradation as no race of mankind was ever 
‘“ plunged in since the creation. We are a nation 
“of beggars—mean, shameless, lying beggars. 
‘“ And this is where O’Connell has guided us ?” * 
It is, however, comparatively useless, so far as 
the majority are regarded, to multiply examples 
and authorities, even in defence of absolute truth, 
against “ this sea of error,” whilst men are accus- 
tomed to regard their own mere sayings, or the 
sayings of others, as the exact expressions of cer- 
tainties. For, so long as this practice endures, so 
long must all the histories of the past be unin- 
fluential, and so long will “each man,” as Lewes 
expresses it, “ follow his father, and endeavour to 


succeed where whole generations have failed.” + 


* Kenyon, Roman Catholic curate, June, 1847. 
+ West. Rev. art. “ Spinosa,” p. 403. 
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CHAPTER V. 


POPULAR REASONING AND POPULAR “ POSITIVE 
PHILOSOPHY.” 


In the last chapter we have shown, not the quality 
of the reasoning, but the nature of the common 
trash upon which the common practical rejection * 
of the great moral laws, and their divine sanctions, 
is based. How multitudes of men—even with 
only that grand book of reality, which extraor- 
dinary and ordinary natural operations unchang- 
ingly present to all minds—can continue, during 
a long life, deliberately to pursue a course of action 
which distinctly expresses that ils agents acknow- 
ledge no responsibility to the sublime agency 
which constructed them—with nothing to justify 
their fearful superstition (Def. 34) but such spu- 
rious elements, such utter nihilisms, as the logical 


* “ We agree with Carlyle that there is a formidable rotten- 
ness in the political, moral, and social condition of all classes 
of our countrymen. Wehold, with him, that great and imme- 
diate reforms are necessary to the very permanence of the 
nation.”’—Atheneum, May 13th, 1843. 
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analyses of this and other works expose, must be 
left to the “ common sense” semi-idiots and “ prac- 
tical,” visionaries who perpetrate them, to explain, 
ef they can, by the only recognisable mode; that is, 
by means of that hard and tangible logic which 
the cast-iron soul of Euclidean thought must alone 
recognise. The term visionary is not ours. It 
comes naturally as the sum of the expressions of 
one of the most dreadful satires on the human race 
that any one of its components ever penned—the 
Faust of Gothe. It is the arch-expression of 
the chefs-d’euvre of those who have, at least, had 
an opportunity of realizing and observing the 
condition of the best kind of general society—of 
Bulwer Lytton, of Carlyle, of Disraeli. The term 
visionary is recognised by exact thought as de- 
scriptive of the sucial and intellectual condition of 
that general class who are popularly* styled 
“ practical” ‘‘common-sense men.” ‘The criteria 
are supplied by their gains—not their apparent, 


* “ Pessimum enim omnium est augurium, quod ex con- 
sensu capitur in rebus intellectualibus. Nihil enim multis 
placet nisi imaginationem feriat, aut intellectum vulgarium 
notionum nodis adstringat. Itaque optime traducitur illud 
Phocionis a moribus ad intellectualia ; ut statim se examinare 
debeant homines, quid erraverint, aut peccaverint ; si multitudo 
consentiat et complaudat.”’—Bacon II., Nov. Org. 77. 
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but their absolute gains. Philosophic analysis 
exposes the condition of the apparent posses- 
sor in relation to the only real possession, hap- 
piness. The criterion of the logician is not the 
measure of the surface, but of the heart. ‘“ The 
enchanted wealth that belongs to nobody ” may, in 
the popular sense of the term, have become the 
property of the subject; but has the great indis- 
also been 


pensable—the qualification to enjoy 
realized ? asks the voice of philosophy. It is re- 
corded that there have been those who were “as 
having nothing, yet possessing all things ;” it is 
recorded that there are, in abundance, those who, 
comparatively, possess all things, and have nothing. 
The common-sense man will do well to ask himself 
seriously, which of these two kinds is the practical, 
and which the actual visionary ? 

Men of this general class are to be found in 
abundance, whose practice has often exhibited 
some of those almost supernatural contradictions, 
with which humanity has supplied the registers of 
exact science. They have so little confidence in 
their own judgment in relation to the extraordi- 
nary affairs of common life, that they will rather 
act, as respects them, upon what they believe to be 


the better opinion of a self-chosen adviser of their 
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own class; but they have so great confidence in 
their own judgment in reference to the highest rela- 
tions of man, that with nothing for their basis but 
spurious criteria, they will coolly and deliberately 
continue, during a long life, to risk the chances of 
the unknown future after-reckoning. The writer 
knew intimately, during very many years, a man 
of this description, who habitually rejected all 
revealed theology, as fabulous, and had made 
some kind of natural theology for himself; but 
who, in other respects, had so little confidence in 
his own “reasoning,” that in very difficult busi- 
ness matters, he was accustomed to regulate his 
course by the fall of a couple of sticks. This act 
of superstiticus folly was carefully concealed from 
all, save his domestic partner. He knew that 
human “ reasoning” in general, or public opinion, 
would do anything but coincide with his “ reason- 
ing” as to the worth of this peculiar mode of 
eliciting truth. He was one who “ kept his eye 


on the main chance ;” an “ intelligent” “ 


common- 
sense” man. The last words I heard him utter 
were, “‘I want nothing but peace ;” and he added 
this, his last conviction, ‘ which God alone can 
give.” 


Some of the most extraordinary examples of 
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popular reasoning and extraordinary contradic- 
tions, are, however, supplied by the very numerous 
class, who are popularly styled ‘“ professing 
Christians,” and by the manufacturers of the news- 
paper-oracular, Christians: ducus a non lucendo. 
By means of their admissions and their practice, 
the exactitude of the following statements may be 
easily established. They raii at what they call 
freethinking infidelity. They themselves are of 
so independent a spirit that they ‘ will not allow 
even God to think for them.” They rail and 
sneer at cant and hypocrisy, and show that they 
are free from such attributes by demonstrating 
practically that their own religious profession is a 
lie. What Christology recognises as divine moral 
excellence, they declare to be something which 
they despise as “ purism,” and “ prove” that it is 
purism by the usual popular process. By means 
of the same kind of Shiptonesque logic, they 
“prove” that an exact or rigorous practical ex- 
pression of Christological rules of action is some- 
thing which they despise as “ bigotry,” or “ puri- 
tanism,” or “ evangelism,” or “‘sentimentalism,” and 
the energetic truthful maintenance of them openly 
as “fanaticism.” This too general form of the 


popular reasoner turns away with self-satisfied 
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disgust from the naked practical reality of Christ- 
ological charity or divine love—which, at least 
consistently and rationally, makes its own positive 
happiness, and the eternal happiness of its objects, 
its grand result—and proves the logical exacti- 
tude of its “reasoning,” by endeavouring to ex- 
hibit the best practical expression of thzs oracu- 
lar saying :—Seek jirst, selfishly, the things of 
earth, and all the things of heaven and its righ- 
teousness, shall drop from the clouds into your 
coffers. 

The extraordinary diversity in the “religious 
world ” of the something that goes by the name of 
opinion, it must be evident, is but a legitimate 
result of a popular reasoning, the elements of 
which are little better than moonshine utter- 
ances, and the governing principle mere partial 
folly.* 

Popular reasoning, lastly, is but popular talk ; 
truly, vox popull. 

With the results of the Vestiges of Humbug, of 
Puseyism, Strauss, P. Anglicanus, Comte, and 
others before us, we should think it by no means 
impossible, that the next new “ theory” may be 


* See further on this subject the “ Britannic Censor of 
European Philosophy ” for 1844, Art vi. 
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something of this kind—Man’s brains are in his 
feet, and his toes are the organs of mind.* 

To the mere assertion-maker, we repeat, “ Your 
“countrymen do not want your convictions, or 
“the convictions of any man. They have libra- 
“ries of all sorts of such things by all sorts of 
“men. They want the combinations of certain- 
*“ tves, upon which those convictions are built. 
“For until the former be exhibited to those 
“who have not realized them, how can they tell 
‘“‘ whether your predicates, instead of being the 
“beams of a lumen siccum, are not rather cgnes 
“ fatuz, leading the lover of superstition (Def. 34) 
‘into a land of nothingness? Why are we to 
“ search elsewhere for the alchymical reasoning, 
“which is to energize and condense these other- 
“ wise paralytic elements into eloquent symbols, 
** glowing with the manifestations of truth? ” + 


* It may be suggested to those who have hitherto been 
engaged in the pious task of washing the blackamoors of 
history white, that the lives of the Fallen Angels would make 
an excellent work, after the same exact model ; and that the 
memories of the more vulgar of the Newgate Calendar have 
not yet been rescued from the jaws of calumny. 

+ * Notiones rerum primge quas mens haustu facili et supi- 
no excipit, recondit, atque accumulat vitiosse sint et confusze 
et temere 4 rebus abstractee. Ex quo fit ut universa ista 
ratio humana sit tanquam moles aliqua magnifica sine funda- _ 


mento.”’— Bacon, sic. cog , &c. 
I 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE POPULAR USE OF THE MO- 
DERN-ORACULAR ARGUMENT IN RELATION TO 
THEOLOGY—THE LEGITIMATE CORRECTIVE OF 
THIS MENTAL VICE. 


THE observations in the last two chapters, have, of 
course, no reference to truisms—the expressions 
of common facts which everybody’s experience 
verifies; they are applicable only to those spu- 
rious theses (Def. 7) which in the present dronish 
condition of general society, every person, whether 
ignorant or unprincipled, is empowered to utter 
and print as though they were logical realities 
(Law 4.). The manufacture and authoritative 
publication of spurious theses or proofless sayings, 
in the present condition of the national mind, 


are dangerous to national stability, as being con- © 


ducive to the formation and encouragement of 
slovenly and effeminate habits of thought. Lax 
and mere imaginative habits of thought, every 
man’s experience tells him, conduce to the form- 
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ation and encouragement of slovenly, unmethodi- 
cal, unenergetic, anything-but-stringent habits of 


social and moral action. 


“ Faults in the life breed errors in the brain ; 
And these, reciprocally, those again.”’ 
That which is eminently destructive of national 
sobriety of intellect, that which, so to speak, 
emasculates the intellect, is—witness the national 
or the priestly education of Ireland, Spain, Italy 
—eminently productive of national degeneracy. 
“The stalwart and florid components of a masculine 
lifehood,” it may be repeated, “demand the mate- 
rials of vitalization; not those which conserve 
squalor, and lull the energizings of the «ev79a of the 
Eternal.” The human intellect, as well as thehuman 
body, demands strong solid aliment and regular, 
constant, soul-tasking exercise. “If the human 
mind,” says “the most eloquent preacher ef 
modern times,” * “ grow dwarfish and enfeebled, 
“it is, ordinarily, because left to deal with com- 
“mon-place facts, and never summoned to the 
“effort of taking the span and altitude of broad 
“and lofty disclosures. The understanding will 
“ gradually bring itself down to the dimensions of 


* Fraser’s Magazine, January, 1847. 


ee 
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‘‘ the matters with which it alone is familiarized, 
“till, having long been habituated to contracting 


* its powers, it shall lose well-nigh the ability of 


“ expanding them.” * 

The authoritative publication of assertions 
which tend to deprive morality of divine sanctions, 
which tend to make vice or crime or wickedness 
appear less deserving of national abhorrence, and 
to make its soulless, swinish perpetrators appear 
to be deserving of sentimental or maudlin pity, 
rather than of that just and inflexible sterling re- 
pugnance which is a part of the very soul of man 
in its loftiest and most happy condition—the pubhi- 
cation of assertions of this kind amongst the 
world of lazzaroni, tends obviously to endanger 
national stability by degrading national morality. 

The social reformer has now, however, the 
means of prevention, if not the remedy, in his own 
hands. The mere exhibition of the third intel- 
lectual law is sufficient for the immediate extinc- 
tion of all such logical non-entities as proofless 
assertions when exhibited as theses. Even if they 
were absolute theses, their recognition would be 
impossible now to every one within the confines 
of rational being. ‘Their very publication is im- 


* Melvill, 1 vol. 
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possible, save by a crazy somnambulist. For 
unless the exhibitor has educed them rigorously, 
he himself, their very parent, cannot recognise 
them as actuals. If he has educed them rigo- 
rously, the seventh law nails his thesis for ever as 
a thesis to its legitimate combination of certain- 
ties or demonstration ; and this demonstration in 
exact science is the publisher’s only justification 
as a thesis-publisher. The condition of a state- 
ment that is not a truism such as—Man talks and 
publishes nonsense—is all that exact logical sci- 
ence recognises. It has nothing to do with the 
disposition or competency, or mere authority of a 
thesis-exhibitor. It regards simply, singly, the 
condition of his statement. Ifit is a mere truism, 
itis unnecessary to publish it alone. It would be 
useless as the element of a proof even if its rele- 
vancy was doubtful (Law 10.) If it is a statement 
without a proof or a reference to a proof, it is a 
mere expression without a logical value ; a mere 
collection of signs that in logic amount to nothing, 
and, as such, in exact science a non-entity. In 
such a condition as this, it has the fatal quality of 
uncertainty, which, in exact logic, is the death- 
sign of an element. 

Logical law does not recognise the use of a 
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statement as an amusing or instructive constituent. 
It regards it merely as to its exactitude, as to its 
condition in relation to a pure logical process. If 
it cannot pass the third law, it becomes extinct. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out to the 
student the many facts belonging to our common 
experience, which render all mere statements un- 
certain, or inexact in a logical light. The uncer- 
tainty of all ordinary testimony has been made 
sufficiently notorious by Hume, if it were possible 
to overlook the expressions of universal experience. 
The prejudices and incompetency, the “ popular 
reasoning” and dishonesty of men generally, are 
also notorious. The credulity of mankind, whe- 
ther it be of that form manifested “by the most 
stubborn of all bigotries, the fanaticism of unbe- 
lief,” or of that exhibited by the believers in the 
many spurious theologies, has also become part 
of the universal experience of the past and the 
present. 

Nothing more strikingly displays the insane 
folly of recognising any mere human statement, of 
an anti-theological tendency, as the expression of 
a certainty, and of confiding in it as a certainty, 
‘than the aberrations to which the finest mathema- 
tical reasoners have been subject in their own 
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legitimate field of operations: a division of 
scientific investigation in which the mind of the 
reasoner is engaged with entities, wholly without 
the confines of social influences and human in- 
terests ; and, as in mathematical analysis, where 
the mind works with mere arbitrary symbols and 
abstract laws, and where the result of the abstract 
investigation is but the expression of some ab- 
stractlaw. Here, where,almost universally, perfect 
laws govern exactly every point of the line of 
proof, we nevertheless, sometimes, have found the 
result to be an untrue expression. ‘“‘I have pre- 
“ ferred,” states Professor Young,* after pointing 
out the “ oversights” of Legendre, Leslie, and 
Barlow, “to take my examples from the writings 


“ of men of the first-rate scientific character, in 


*“‘ order the more powerfully to impress upon the 


“‘ student’s mind the necessity of using the most 


“ scrupulous caution, throughout all the steps of a 


‘¢ demonstration, lest he be betrayed, through in- 

“‘ attention, into the admission of similar logical 

‘“‘ absurdities.” ‘It is certainly a most curious 

“ thing,” said Professor Airey, t “ that elements 
* “Three Lectures, &c.,’’ p. 24. 


+ Astronomical Society, Sir J. Herschel, president, May 
14th, 1847.—Athenzeum, June 12th, p. 626. 
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“now known to be extremely erroneous, should 
* have accounted for the perturbation of Uranus, 
“through 150 years, with such accuracy.” “In 
“any case, Bode’s law, on the assumption of 
“which, the original investigations of M. Le 
‘* Verrier and Mr. Adams entirely depended, fails 
“ completely.” 

The scribbleomaniacs, however, to whom is due 
the manufacture of a multitude of sayings or 
utterances, having for their object the degradation 
of the predicates of Christology, occupy a position 
altogether different from that of the repudiator of 
natural theology, and that of every other mob of 
assertion-mongers. 

The fundamenta of exact natural theology, as ex- 
posed by the Theorems of Organic Philosophy, are 
nothing more than “those inestimable and treasured 
principles that lie concealed in the most common 
and homely facts.” They are, in fact, truisms: 
expressions which the common experience of the 
commonest man instantly verifies. But the funda- 
menta of Christology, as declared by itself, * arise 
out of an exact experience that a reasoner must 
acquire (Law 20) before he can begin to reason 
as to its value. And until this, the particular ex- 


* Britannic Censor, Art 3. 
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perience of its actual practitioners shall become 
the common experience of all mankind, every 
mere statement that opposes the evidence of 
Christology given by any of its professed inexpe- 
rimentalists, will merely serve to express the 
worthlessness of the evidence of its enunciator. 
The law of experimental philosophy on this point 
was distinctly recognised by the “ Father of 


2 


Experimental Philosophy,” in this country, Roger 
Bacon: * viz.—As respects all theses, the evidence 
of which is purely experimental and beyond the 
circle of ordinary experience, the inexperimental- 
ist must, in the first place, confide in their record 
to such an extent as is necessary to induce him, in 
the second place, to acquire the experience. Then, 
when he has acquired the experience, he will be 
in possession of the legitimate ideas, (Def. 20) 
without which that reasoning which, thirdly and 
lastly, explains the original expressions, and 


* Non oportet hominem inexpertum qurere rationem 
ut primo intelligat, hanc enim nunquam habebit, nisi prius 
habeat experientiam ; unde oportet primo credulitatem fieri, 
donec secundo sequitur experientia, ut tertio ratio comitetur. 
— Opus Majus, p. 465. Jebb, Ed. Scientia que experimen- 
talis vocatur non solum est utilis philosophize sed sapientice 
Dei. (cap. 1, pars. 6.) Non quia rationem ante fidem sed post 
fidem. (p. 160.) 

13d 
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proves the theses, is impossible. It is perfectly 
impossible for any human being to interpret pre- 
dicates which are exhibited as the expressions of 
an extraordinary experience by means of ideas cor- 
responding only to the ordinary experience of hu- 
manity. Such an interpretation must be, logically, 
‘spurious, and must become extinct so soon as it 
has been touched by exact test-laws (Law 14.) 
Christology declares, for example, that the condi- 
tion of its experimentalists is as perfectly opposed 
to the condition of its inexperimentalists as the 
state of “light” to that of “darkness” as the 
state of “life” to that of “death.” It declares 
that certain extraordinary results are to be ob- 
tained in this life by the energetic use of certain 
means. Amongst these results is the grand ac- 
tual which mankind generally have failed to 
obtain by an extraordinary variety of modes, but 
which actual the Christologist, nevertheless, de- 
clares, that he has obtained by his one apparently 
impossible means. This result is, of course, per- 


sonal, vital “ peace” or “ joy.” 


jcy.” If the results are 
won, the evidence or verifying experimental proof 
—the exact ex perience—is obtained, which proves 
that the extraordinary means is true, that the 
predicates are real theses, expressive of an exact 


- 
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or scientific method ; and that what the ratio hu- 
mana (anticipationes nature, quia res temeraria 
est et prematura * ) pre-imagined to be monstrous 
fable, was, logically, the exact expressions of un- 
known laws of nature, that is, of God. The great 
world of ordinary thinkers, every philosopher 
knows, is ignorant of even the initial principles of 
exact logic: consequently, of the alphabet of 
exact science. How few persons do we meet 
with, in half a life-time, who recognise, practi- 
cally, its first principle—inexact ideas are the 
foundation of error! How great a multitude ex- 
press, by their daily acts, their ignorance even of 
its existence ; of the existence even of the first 
letter, so to speak, of the alphabet of reasoning! 
Nay, it has been shown, that in our own days of 
apparent civilization—that is, as respects exact 
thought, generally, of yet dense barbarism t—it 
has been shown that one of our chief logical 
celebrities has literally exposed himself, by his 
definitions of the term, and by his practice, as 
ignorant even of the meaning of the term, reason- 
ing. Yet it might have been often suspected by 


* Nov. Org. 26. 

+ Bear witness the editions of the “ Vestiges” and our 
national greeting, as exhibited by the press, of Le Verrier, the 
discoverer of a world and —Jenny Lind, &c., &c. 
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the great army of intellectual lazzaroni, that if the 
mere construction of a few paragraphs of English 
expressions demanded a sound knowledge of the 
laws of language and of the qualities of terms, and 
frequently many years of practice, before anything 
like a pure diction could be realized; the con- 
struction of exact reasoning must demand a know- 
ledge of the laws of reasoning and of the exact 
condition of common ideas, or notiones, as Bacon 
terms them, and a longer and a more laborious 
practition. From the ordinary practice, how- 
ever, we are taught, that though the just compo- 
sition of the verbal-signs or symbols of nonsense 
demands regular study, tuition, and close, con- 
stant application for a long period, the composi- 
tion of exact logic, that is, of the reasoning upon 
which depends wholly the happiness of the pre- 
sent and the fate of the future, can be picked up 
idly in the commonest thoroughfares of the com- 
monest thought! During the stay here of the 
Persian princes, we learned that it was possible 
even for a prince to exult in his ability to produce 
a barbarous jargon of musical sounds—the wreck 
of the Orphean shell—and the feat, as respects the 
noblest harmony—that of Logic—has often been 
paralleled even in the senate-house of Britain. “The 


—— 
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blind are bold.” “ Fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread.” Ifthe limits of rational life, as declared 
by logical laws, were generally known, it would 
be impossible for a sane intelligence to attempt to 
reason about a, to him, foreign experience. Such 
a person would at once perceive that it would be 
impossible for himself to recognise any deduc- 
tions that were adverse to the regular deductions 
of its experimentalists. With the infinite magni- 
tude of the hazard present to his consciousness, 
he must either recognise fully their deductions, 
or struggle as they have struggled to win the 
results from which their reasoning or their base- 
less deductions are wrought. 

Revealed theology demands of man no other 
abasement than that which all experimental sci- 
ence demands,*—the abasement of his preposte- 
rous pride and vanity ; certainly not of his reason. 
As respects all necessary extraordinary experience, 
man must stoop to acquire it, and must then bow 
to its exact expressions. 

It would be mere folly for any one to wish 
that the mere prepossessions, prejudices of man- 
kind could supply even so much as an excuse 
for not attempting to obtain the experience which 


* Natura enim non nisi parendo vincitur.— Bacon, Aph. iii. 
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can alone supply the criteria of Christology, by 
means of the extraordinary process to which it 
subjects its practitioners. And all ideas formed 
anterior to experience, as being logically spurious, 
are, in the light of perfect science, nothing but 
prejudices. With what kind of disposition, more- 
over, would a person of merely “refined” and 
“elegant” modes of life, to whom agricultural 
science was altogether unknown, on seeking for 
the first time to engage personally in the culture 
of the rarest and most beautiful fruits and flowers, 
receive some of the chief propositions of that 
science ? If he were told for the first time by a 
chemical experimenter, that, in order to obtain the 
most delicious, delicate, and fragrant of the things 
of earth, he must use as a chief means the, to 
him, most noisome and filthy and disgusting of 
entities—in fact, animal excrement—would not 
his whole nature, as it were, revolt from the pro- 
position as a hideous fable? Here, between the 
means and the result, no necessary connexion can 
be recognised by a reasoner He can, at the 
utmost, recognise the existence of a law; and this 
last term, as interpreted, not by the day-dreams of 
the sophist, but by man’s exact universal expe- 
rience, signifies the decree of intelligent agency. 
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The utmost that logic will recognise is an estab- 
lished connexion between the means and the 
result. The real philosopher, in necessary cases, 
does not waste life, and enact the part of the 
Pythoness, by uttering nonsense about a, to him, 
unknown extraordinay process: he tries it. He 
is almost compelled to try the process, when a 
mind like that of Boyle, or Newton, or Pascal 
declares it to be legitimate. ‘There may not be a 
necessary connexion between Divine self-sacri- 
fice * and human happiness, but there may be an 
established connexion: and on the absolute recog- 
nition of this thesis, human happiness (and man’s 
noblest and brightest conduct towards his fellow) 
may be entirely dependent. The certainties, of 
course, can only be known regularly. The means 
declared is certainly not a revolting means. We 
manure our land, not because the really revolting 
means is coincident with @ priori anticipationes,. 
but because it is @ posterior: legitimate. 

The agriculturist reaps the fruits and flowers of 

* Tf self-sacrifice in order to obtain felicity for another, be 
the sublimity of virtue or spiritual excellence, is it, as such, an 
attribute of God? Ifso, was it to remain eternally unmani- 
fested ? Would not the creature, in the latter case, have at 


least manifested a higher degree of excellence than its Crea- 
tor? 
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earth by a means which the inexperimentalist of 
his science would have pronounced unnatural and 
execrable. The Christologist reaps the fruits and 
flowers of Heaven, the actuals, “Love, Joy, 
Peace,” the divine “ fruits of the Spirit,” by a 
means which the inexperimentalists of his science 
yet pronounce to be unnatural and worthless. 
The truth of the Christine predicate, however,— 
“'The natural man understands not the things of 
the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto 
him; neither can he know them,’—has_ been 
established by the conduct not only of the inex- 
perimentalists of Christology, but by the conduct of 
inexperimentalists generally, in relation to almost 
every extraordinary, scientific, and philosophical 
discovery of past time. The reception of all] 
truth, in fact, when new and extraordinary, sup- 
plies an abundance of pure logical elements that 
serve to demonstrate the inordinate pride and 
vanity, or self-sufficiency, of the ignorant and bar- 
barous sluggard. To recognise the realization by 
another of a great truth which they have not won, 
is, according to the criteria which the mental 
drones have picked up in the great common gutters 
of spurious or vulgar thought, to recognise an 
alien-superiority and a self-degradation. Thus, 
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“The fool believes that he knows everything,” 
while “the wise man knows that [as an inex- 
perimentalist] he knows nothing.” Persons of 
this condition, therefore, sometimes shrink from 
the exhibition of a truth or a rigorous chain of 
deductions, as though they were literally in fear — 
lest they should be compelled to part with a pet 
superstition, or a darling prejudice, or any other 
of the spiritual adders to which they cling with 
the fondness of a spouse for a crime-stained mate. 
How different a condition, in this respect, is that 
of the really aristocratic or philosophic mind! 
“Do not be tired of serving your friend,” Socrates 
is reported by Plato, in his Gorgias, to have said: 
“T shall be very grateful to you if you refute me, 
and free me from error.” 

“Men,” says Pascal, “would gladly become 
‘cowards, to gain a reputation for courage.” 
Duellism, for example. So it has often hap- 
pened in the most astounding experience of 
mankind, that in order to possess in the rotten 
register of vulgar “public opinion” the name 
of a “sensible man,” and sometimes even from 
the fear of becoming, or of being thought, in- 
sane, men have been induced to become exactly 
fools in relation to the higher truths of experi- 
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mental philosophy. Persons have existed who 
have ascribed an extravagant importance to their 
own vulgar views and occupation, by holding in 
scorn that sublime “ star-gazing” of the astro- 
nomer, upon which has depended the satisfaction 
of those “ most vulgar wants ” (les besoins les plus 
vulgaires,) ; the ordinary means for the satisfaction 
of which they have, insanely, exalted infinitely 
above the extraordinary means of God for the pro- 
duction of temporal and eternal “ peace” and “joy.” 
[s it not notorious that, even in the present day, 
both the “ experimental ” and intellectual philoso- 
pher are often listened to with polite aversion, as 
though they were speaking “ the unknown 
tongues.” Soit must ever be with respect to all 
knowledge, to the study of which the inexperi- 
mentalist has to force himself, in the first place, 
and which demands of him steady and severe self- ° 
denial, as one of the conditions of its realization. 
To a certain extent, the many reap, even in 
this life, great but perishable advantages from the 
labours of the few noble spirits who have sacri- 
ficed their many opportunities of dissipating life, 
at the shrines of science. The despised one keeps 
his eyes on the stars, amidst, in the first instance, 
the mockery of “ common-sense” fools, in order 
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that his fellows may be able to walk safely over 
the vast and perilous watery regions of earth; and 
the fools reap their food, their metals, and woods, 
and stuffs—their common and chief luxuries—by 
means of his results. They do more: they reap, 
according to the “free trade” and other authori- 
ties, national prosperity. ‘The Christologist breaks 
through the obscurities of the conventional mys- 
ticism called popular reasoning—the atmosphere 
of utterances—in the teeth of mob-mockeries, and 
tries the strange conditions of Christology. ‘The 
result is, the advance of national morality—the 
true civilization in which all share, because all 
have lives and properties. 

The coincidence between the first reception of 
human, and the first reception of divine science— 
between the treatment of scientific discoverers and 
theological arch-leaders—is remarkable only to 
those who are not aware of the real union between 
the two hemispheres of truth. The real evidence 
of Christology is like that of all science—a purely 
experimental evidence that must be won only by 
experience. According to the author of Christ- 
ology, it is gained only as the highest of practical 
(not documentary) results. If any man will bo 
His will, is the arch-condition, “ he shall KNow of 
the doctrine whether it be of God.” The evidence 
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is nowhere declared or demonstrated as resulting, 
mirabile dictu, merely from a study of the history 
of the doctrine. This utterance, therefore, may be 
justly regarded as an expression of the sloth of the 
schoolboys who have perpetrated it. They, 
doubtless, would persuade mankind that Christo- 
logical knowledge could be won by some such 
royal means as that by which the crazy fictitionist 
says woman gains the often practically spurious 
thing, which she calls her religion. The world, 
however, has yet to seek the novel, sloth-begetting 
experience which demonstrates that the iron law 
of labour does not rule this world of minds uni- 
versally. If the common sentimental nonsense 
called religion will not stand the wear and tear of 
reality, how can it be imagined that it would stand 
the criteria of God? The base of all theology 
must be as the base of eternity—a rigorously un- 
changing experience. The Christologist then may 
safely demand, with Coleridge—“ Who, during 
“* eighteen centuries, tried Christianity, and found 
“that it failed?” To which it might be replied, 
“None but the Glyndons of the past.” For the 
ordeal of the student in Zanoni is but a too faith- 
ful type of the master ordeal—“ Agonize * to enter 


* Melvill’s interpretation of Luke xiii. 24, Aywvilece 
sioehOeiv. K.7.d. (“ struggle earnestly :” by Col. i. 12, “labour 
fervently.’’) 
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in: for many, I say unto you, will seek to enter in, 
and shall not be able.” 

One of the greatest of evils to which the popular 
habit of uttering oracular slip-slop owes much of 
its permanence is the blind adherence, notwith- 
standing all that has been written to destroy it, 
which men almost universally yet yield to mere 
authority. Asrespects every kind of extraordinary 
truth, almost the first thing that men ask is not, 
what is the character of its evidence, but what is 
said of it! So that, in order to gain a hearing 
even for valuable truth, of a rare order, it is neces- 
sary to usher it into notice under the shelter—save 
the mark !—sometimes even of an authority versed 
it may be only in the knowledge that belongs to 
quite a different field of human inquiry. 

“To the mathematician, the claim which any 
‘conclusion has upon his assent depends not in 
‘“‘ the least upon the character of that conclusion 
‘‘__neither upon the mysteries it involves, not 
‘‘ upon the doctrine it unfolds—but solely upon the 
“ evidence by which it is supported.” 

“¢ Even among the many results of mathematical 
“investigation, which are perfectly comprehen- 
“‘ sible, some are so extraordinary that they would 
“be quite incredible were they not established 
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“upon the immoveable basis of rigid demonstra- 
“tion; and they are accordingly looked upon as 
“incredible by many who cannot examine the evi- 
“dence by which they are supported.” 

“* Is it not natural for a person who is guided to 
such remarkable results, by the unerring light of 
“ demonstration, sometimes to look back upon the 
“period when, for want of that light, he would 
“have opposed as absurd or impossible what he 
“ now receives with the fullest conviction ?” 

‘“* Mathematical science abounds in trains of 
“‘yeasoning, which, though conducted by the aid 
“‘ of quantities in themselves inconceivable, and 
“implying operations in themselves impossible, 
*“ nevertheless terminate in results which we know 
** to be true.” 

All, Professor Young goes on to state, that 
a mathematician regards is, the “evidence on 
“which any conclusion rests,” not the mere au- 
thority that introduces the conclusion to public 
notice. : 

Here is the last most remarkable example of the 
folly of not at once trying fully the evidence of any 
important disclosure, however extraordinary may 
be its condition. 

“Though Adams showed that his hypothetical 
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“* body would satisfy all the anomalies in the most 
* trustworthy observations of Uranus, still under 
“ what they deemed a justifiable scepticism, they 
“ [his ‘friends’] lost the moment for victory. 
“‘ Had there been hope and confidence, Le Verrier 
“‘ and Adams must have changed places. Though 
‘the basis was sound, there was not sufficient 
pe faith. * 

With what an extraordinary spectacle does this, 
the “scepticism” of positive experimentalists, 
supply us, when contrasted with the “ scepticism ” 
of the positive inexperimentalists of the highest of 
sciences ! 

In the latter case, the sceptic can know nothing 
of the experimental evidence that he refuses to 
recognise, and the accuracy of which he insanely 
denies. - His belief can be founded upon nothing 
but fiction, or the unconscious assumption of ora- 
cular inspiration. He sins against the light of 
all human experience, as expressed by the canons, 
both of “ natural and intellectual] philosophy.” 

So that we have presented to us, by this im- 
pugner of Christological verity, the extraordinary 
spectacle of a man exhibiting himself as inspired 


* “ United Service Magazine,” June, 1847, 
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whilst he is denying the existence of everything 
like inspiration ! 

Moreover, he who rejects theology, and accepts 
the statements of such a book as the “ Vestiges,” 
or, as Disraeli aptly terms it, “‘ Revelations of 
Chaos,” rejects that which, according to the expe- 
rience of its comparatively few, but honest practi- 
tioners, is absolute truth; and receives that which, 
according to the universal experience of man, is 
monstrous fable, is absolute falsehood. 

From the predicates of Christology, it is evi- 
dent that it declares its evidence to be, first, the 
universal experience of all men; and, secondly, a 
higher kind of experience which the first kind de- 
monstrates to be, even in this life, absolutely ne- 
cessary to allmen. But, before divine science can 
be universally recognised, the particular experience 
of the few (“few there be that find it”) must be- 
come part of the common experience of all. 

The evidence of natural theology is, as the 
theorems of organic philosophy demonstrate, 
nothing more than the logical expression of the 
common facts of the first kind, or of man’s uni- 
versal experience. 

It is, therefore, identical in kind with the evi- 


dence of all mathematical science. 
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For, “the immense mass of mathematical truth 
which the intellectual labour of ages has accu- 
mulated is nothing more than a vast group of 
splendid corollaries, logically deduced as neces- 
sary and unavoidable consequences of the very 
simplest facts that present themselves to the 


notice of man.” * 


* Professor Young’s Lectures on Mathem. Study, p. 48. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


LAWS OF POSITIVE OR EXACT LOGIC. 
M» kpivere kat dYiv.—(7 Jno. 24.) 


“THE fabric of this universe,” says the great re- 
former of philosophy, (Instaur. Mag. Pref.) “is 
like a labyrinth to the contemplative mind, where 
doubtful paths, deceitful imitations of things and 
their signs, winding and intricate folds and knots 
of nature, everywhere present themselves; and a 
way must constantly be made through the forests 
of experience and particular natures, with the aid 
of the uncertain light of the senses, shining and 
disappearing by fits. 

‘“* Moreover, the guides who offer their services 
are themselves confused, and increase the number 
of wanderings and wanderers. In so difficult a 
matter we must despair of man’s unassisted judg- 
ment, or even of any casual good fortune; for 
neither the excellence of wit, however great, nor 
the die of experience, however frequently cast, 
can overcome such disadvantages. We must 


guide our steps by a clue, and the whole path, 
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from the very first perception of our senses, must 
be secured by a determined method.” 

_ The following “rulers of the intellect” have 
been constructed as a contribution towards the 
perfection of such a “clue,” and such a “ deter- 
minate,” or rather certain “method,” (certdratione) 
as Bacon II. perceived to be indispensable to a 
philosophical student of the natural universe. 
Whether he included the spiritual universe also 
under the same general term, (Audificium hujus 
wniverst,) we shall not stay to determine. The 
history of particular sciences—that, for example, 
of animal physiology, as we have seen—will 
readily supply legitimate means for ascertaining 
the correctness of his statement as respects the 
“interpretation of nature ;” and every reasoner must 
perforce admit, that to ascertain the legitimate 
equivalents of questions relating to disclosures 
professedly divine, is not a “ matter” of minor 
difficulty. 

As the quarry from which the initial elements of 
every exact logician must be hewn has been already 
exhibited,* it is unnecessary to add anything 
further here on this point. 


It only remains for us, then, to supply a sketch 


* Chapter iii. pp. 146-7, 
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of what we conceive should be the methodos of 
regular logical operations ; and, in doing this, we 
shall not depart from the plan we adopted at the 
commencement of this work—that of giving a 
practical rather than a mere formal expression of 
our couception. 

During the evolution of actual reasoning its 
mathematical elaborator is compelled, by the un- 
changeable conditions of his intelligent being, 
(Law 9,) to restrict himself to that sphere alone of 
which the periphany constitutes the limits, or 
confines, of his own experience—of his self-expe- 
rimentation. He abjures the use of all criteria 
which this experience does not verify. He inter- 
prets the signs of the expressions of the unknown, 
only by means of the signs of the known. Like 
the mathematician, he is compelled to measure the 
exact value of the unknown, only by means of 
known values and known critical principles. Such 
is the standard by means of which we detect the 
signs of a mathematical or sterling logic, and 
recognise the methodos of an exact reasoner, or 
logician. 

The harum-scarum, or popular ‘‘ reasoner,” how- 
ever, as such, is constantly engaged in the some- . 
what difficult task of attempting to achieve what 
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to mortals, and perchance even to immortals, is 
impossible.. 

He assigns a value to the expressions of the 
unknown, by means of the signs of the unknown, 
uncertainties. He is in possession of inexhaustible 
means of interpreting the expressions or pheno- 
mena even of the highest, of the most colossal and 
sublime of unknown things—those of his imagina- 
tion, and of the imaginations of his fellow-thinkers. 

Most persons are, however, best taught by means 
of examples: we, therefore, supply another and a 
concluding illustration: A cyodasriog meets a 
thinker of a kindred genus near a suburban villa, 
and thus accounts to the latter for its origin and 
construction :—“‘ Once upon a time’ the trees of 
a western forest cut themselves down, and, by 
rubbing against each other, got rid of their 
branches, shaped themselves into logs of timber, 
placed themselves on board a sea-carriage, into 
which other trees had fashioned themselves, and 
were conveyed by means of the winds and waters 
to their necessary destination on our coast; whence 
they were carried, by human agency, to the spot 
whereon this building stands. 

“On their arrival here, most extraordinary 
natural phenomena were observed. The ‘ catalyptic 
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force’ of the clay, stone, limestone, slate, iron, and 
other matters in the neighbourhood of the western 
timbers, being excited by the presence of the 
latter, those raised themselves, by its means, out 
of the bowels of the earth; and the secretion of 
bricks, tiles, panes of glass, mortar, and chimney- 
pots immediately followed. 

“ As these bricks and chimney-pots, &c., secreted 
themselves, and deposited themselves in the neces~ 
sary positions, the western timbers sawed and 
planed, and chiselled, and hammered themselves 
into flooring-planks, joists, beams, stairs, cup- 
boards, and window-frames, &c. ; coalesced in 
a wonderful manner with the earthy and other 
secretions, and the result was, as you see, a villa 
large enough for any one to enjoy himself in.” 

“So!” says his somewhat alarmed auditor, 
walking rapidly away, ‘‘ a new phase of insanity!” 
Not so; amost ancient phase. 

A few hours afterwards, the latter watches the 
limbs of a tumbler as he goes through his custo- 
mary gymnastic performance, and regards them as 
the components of a self-repairing ‘ organism ;’ the 
various extraordinary adaptations of which must, 
according to him, have constituted themselves in 


obedience to a ‘law’ similar to that of the house- 
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theory of the madman. Nature and imagination 
have been, as it were, ransacked for logical elements 
that might condense this barbarous phantasm into 
a sterling certainty; and, as fast as one piece of non- 
sense has been reluctantly abandoned as untenable, 
some wiseacre, that believed he was a reasoner, as 
such, has substituted another philosophism. 


The lover may 

Distrust the look that steals his soul away ; 

The babe may cease to think that it can play 
With Heaven’s rainbow ;—alchymists may doubt 
The shining gold their crucibles give out ; 

But faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast 

To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last ! 


—a natural consequence where deductions are 
usually governed by a dominant inclination ; and 
where there is no syntax of reasoning, or recog- 
nised body of intellectual laws, by means of which 
the thoughts may be efficiently governed during 
the evolution of important consequences. Quod 
enim mavult homo verum esse, id potius credit ; 
or, in the words of Julius Cesar, feré libenter 
homines id, quod volunt, credunt.* 


Addicted still 

To their only principle, their will, 
That whatsoe’er it chanced to prove, 
No force of argument could move. 


* 1 Nov. Org. XLIX. 3 Bell. Gal. XVIII. 
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We pass to the methodos of the logician; and, 
for the sake of the contrast, we will illustrate this 
by means of a logical process, the objects of which 
shall be, to discover whether— 

Ist, The living physical structure of man has a 
prime agency ; and, if so, 

2nd, What is the quality of this agency. 

These are, of course, the unknown terms, the 
values of which have been already supplied by 
means of the theorems &c., of organic philo- 
sophy. 

We recognise five operations as essential to a 
complete logical process :— 

Ist, Analysis ; 2nd, Elimination ; 3rd, Induc- 
tion; 4th, Synthesis; 5th, Demonstration. 

These operations are entirely experimental; the 
legitimate results of each being obtained only after 
a certain number of logical experiments. The ex- 
tent of this number will, of course, always be in 
accordance with the intellectual condition of the 
experimenter. 

The first operation (Analysis) is instituted to 
ascertain from what division of his experience the 
logician may expect to obtain materials for the 
third. Towards this end it will be necessary to 
analyse various kinds of experience, in order to 
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discover whether any of them relate directly, indi- 
rectly, or even apparently, to the object of the 
process. 

Materials for the third operation of the present 
process will be supplied— 

Ist, By the logician’s own complete and exact 
experience of the origin, progress, completion, and 
reparation, of all works and constructions: 

2nd, By his own experience of the prime agen- 
cies and sub-agencies, and of their modes of ope- 
ration ; and of the instruments appertaining to such 
works: 

3rd, By his experience of the agencies, (if any,) 
instruments, and course of production of the human 
physical structure itself. . 

In the second operation, (Elimination,) which is 
somewhat analogous to that which the mathema- 
tician terms, “ clearing the unknown,” the general 
experience which was obtained during the first 
operation undergoes a further analysis, with a 
view, in the first place, to its reduction to the nar- 
rowest limits compatible with the requirements of 
logical law ; and, in the second place, to the ex- 
traction from it of a legitimate kind of experience ; 
or, in other words, to the realization from it, by its 
logical refiner, of a sterling or certain residuum. 

K 9 
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It will, however, sometimes happen, that a par- 
ticular portion of the general experience which has 
been eliminated in one process, may, by its result, 
be rendered the legitimate experience, or known 
quantity, so to speak, of another process. 

During the second operation it will sometimes 
be necessary either to eliminate or rectify inexact 
significations of particular terms. 

In the present example, it will be necessary to 
eliminate, from the general experience, all that 
portion of it which relates to what are popularly 
called works of animals; because, it is uncertain 
that such products are such works. We are 
unable to assign the prime agency of any such 
work to its apparent worker, since it is undemon- 
_ strated that the latter acts spontaneously, and that 
it does not work in obedience to the irresistible 
impulsion of a prime cause. 

Moreover, the apparently ¢2vo modes of opera- 
tion, that of the work, and that of the animal’s 
own organism, have not yet been rigorously scru- 
tinized, in order to discover, whether or no each 
results from the same prime agency. These cer- 
tainties would suffice for the proof of our thesis, 
viz., “It is uncertain that such products are such 
works ;” we will, however, superadd a few more— 


— 
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ist, a great multitude of animals have never (in 
this sense of the participle) produced anything ; 
2nd, each species of organism (like some ma- 
chines) is restricted to the production of a parti- 
cular article ; 3rd, one kind of organism is unable 
to produce the article of that of another kind; 
4th, as the distance between animal sense and 
positive intelligence is infinite, no logician can 
recognise the quality of the first, as that also of 
the second. 

It is obvious, now, that this class of certainties 
must be expunged (by Law 9). 

Although it would supply legitimate elements 
to a logical process, whereof the object would be 
to demonstrate the prime agency of the animal 
products, yet, the condition of its certainties is 
uncertain as respects our result; a fatal quality, 
which would tend to render our process illogical, 
our argument uncertain, and any interpretation of 
nature that we might base on it such as no logician 
could recognise. 

In the present case we expunge, also, the term 
“ srowth,” on account of the barbarous inferences 
which usually form part of its current significa- 
tion. 


The third operation is a rigorous eduction of 
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the certainties arising from a legitimate, or ex- 
actly relevant experience; in order to obtain the 
more general certainties which will be the proper 
elements of the reasoning that constitutes the 
next operation. 

The fourth operation, or the Synthesis, consists 
of a series of logical experiments, instituted to 
ascertain—firstly, what arch-truths or theorems 
of the first grade will result from a skilful combi- 
nation of the certainties, or simple elements that 
were obtained during the induction; secondly, 
what higher truths will result from a recombina- 
tion of the simple elements in their complex con- 
dition; in other words, what theorems of the 
second grade can be educed from a skilful com- 
bination of the theorems of the first with each 
other, or with the simple inductive results; and so 
on, up to the theorems of the highest grade; the 
involution of which presents us, in its sum or 
epitome, with the arch-theorem of the logical 
gradation, and the consummation of the whole 
logical process. 

The fifth operation (Demonstration) compre- 
hends the whole art of demonstrating to others 
those theses, the truth of which the logician has 
rendered perceptible to himself by his previous 
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synthesis. The extent of this last operation will, 
of course, always depend upon the extent of the 


-acquirements of those to whom the demonstra- 


tions are addressed. In some cases, it may be 
necessary to expose every syllogism of every 
theorem; in others, the last few steps of the gra- 
dation need only be exhibited. 

The last three operations may be illustrated by 
means of the concluding portion of Book Ist. 


LAWS OF EXACT LOGIC. 


Law 1.—Man cannot recognise that to be truth 
which is not founded upon certainty. 

Law 2.—That which is not founded upon cer- 
tainty is founded upon uncertainty. 

Law 3.—Man cannot reason by means of un- 
certainties. (Def. 3.) 

Law 4.—In strict intellectual Science, certain- 
ties and certain signs alone are recognised as ex- 
istent. (Law 3.) 

Law 5.—Certainties only can become elements 
of reasoning. (Law 3.) 

Law 6.—Assertions are invariably to be ex- 
punged as spurious elements. (Law. 5. Def. 5.) 

Law 7.—Upon the declarator of a thesis rests 
the burden of its proof. (Def. 6. Law 4.) 

Law 8.—No argument can be recognised that 
has an uncertainty for its base. (Law 1. Def. 
2.) 

Law 9.—The recognitions of man cannot extend 
beyond the limits of certainty. (Laws 2 and .) 

Law 10.—Certainties of uncertain relevancy 
cannot be recognised as relevant. (Law 9.) 

Law 11.—Certainties of uncertain relevancy, 
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in relation to any thesis, cannot be recognised as 
elements of its process of proof. (Law 9.) 

Law 12.—The existence either of an entity, 
or co-entity, cannot be recognised when there is 
no sign of its existence. (Def. 10.) 

Law 13.—Expressions of entities must be in- 
terpreted exactly in accordance with their signs 


7 of phenomena. (Law 12.) 


ve 


Law 14.—Phenomenal expressions of unknown 
entities can be interpreted only by means of cer- 
tainties that have been supplied by a legitimate 
experience. (Def. 15. Law 9.) : 

Law 15.—Phenomenal expressions of unknown 
entities cannot be recognised as coincident with 
those of any known entities, until the coincidence 
has been verified by means of a rigorous proof. 
(Law 1.) 

Law 16.—The perfection of a criterion arises 
from the consummation of all existing, certain, 
relevant experience. (Law 14.) 

Law 17.—Man about to judge by means of a 
criterion which is uncertain, must first demon- 
strate its exactitude. (Law 9.) 

Law 18.—AIl conclusions that have been ob- 
tained by means of uncertain criteria are spurious. 
(Law 9.) 
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Law 19.— Every inexperimentalist of a sci- 
ence is without the legitimate ideas of its experi- 
mentalism. (Def. 19.) 

Law 20.—Inexperimentalists of a science are 
unable to interpret any of the impyric terms of 
such science. (Def. 14.) 

Law 21.—Literal signs of uncertain signifi- 
cance are not recognisable. (Law 4.) 

Law 22.—The chief literal signs of theses must 
correspond either with exact ideas, or with given 
exact definitions. (Def. 6. Law 4.) 

Law 23.—Unqualified terms of theses can be 
taken as legitimate, only in the utmost extent of 
their signification. (Law 4.) 

Law 24.—Theses, the expressions of which 
are uncertain, are not recognisable. (Law 21.) 

Law 25.—Entities of the same condition have, 
singly, all the co-entities of that condition. 
(Def. 10.) 


DEFINITIONS. 


DEFINITION 1.—Philosophy—intellectual, emo- 
tional and ethical science, and such portions of 
physical science as relate to the prime agency of 
natural results. 
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DEFINITION 2.—Uncertainty—in strict science, 
a non-entity, or negative quantity. 

DEFINITION 3.—Reasoning—the eduction of 
certainty from certainty. 

DEFINITION 4.—Reason—the power or capa- 
bility of reasoning. 

DeriniTIon 5.—Assertion—an uncertain, proof- 
less saying. 

(Note.—In strict science the terms, assertion, 
spurious thesis, or hypo-thesis, supposition, 
imagination, opinion, and the like, are equi- 
valents of the literal sign, uncertainty, and 
therefore of each other.) 

DEFINITION 6.—Thesis—a correct statement 
that needs a demonstration to render its truth per- 
ceptible. 

DEFINITION 7.—Pyrethesis—a thesis that can 
be demonstrated only by experiment. 

Derinition 8. — Euphrasy — the expression 
either of a self-evident or of a demonstrated 
certainty. 

DEFINITION 9.—Entity—anything. 

DeFIniTION 10.—Co-entity—whatever belongs 
to an entity. 


Derinition 11.—Absurdity—a_self-disproving 
assertion. 3 
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DEFINITION 12.—Teraphrasis — words signifi- 
cant of a monstrous non-existent coalition (e. g. 
centaur, “ unconscious reason.” 

DEFINITION 13.—Spurious term—a term, the 
signification of which is uncertain. 

DEFINITION 14.—Impyric term—a word of any 
description of any experimental science, signifi- 
cant of an exact idea, that can be gained only by 
a self-experience of the entity to which it corre- 
sponds. 

DEFINITION 15.—Empyrisis, or Experience— 
the physico-intellective realization of entities. 

DEFINITION 16.—Idea primary—a complete in- 
tellective image of an entity possessing figure. 

DEFINITION 17.—Idea secondary, or Idism— 
an intellection that is not an intellective image of 
an entity, (e.g. the ideas of air, distance, number, 
time, life, mind, perception, coguition, love, purity, 
hope, wisdom, truth, &c. are of this class.) 

DEFINITION 18.—Idea verbal—an intellective 


image of a word. 


DEFINITION 19.—Idea legitimate—an idea gained 


by an exact experience of the entity which the 
idea represents. 

DEFINITION. 20.—Idea illegitimate—an idea not 
gained, as per Def. 19. 


2 ata PM 
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DEFINITION 21.—Argument—a term descriptive 
either of the demonstration of a pure thesis, (7.) or 
of the defence of a spurious one. 

DEFINITION 22.—-Syllogism—a degree of a de- 
monstration consisting of three euphrasies (9.) “ 

DEFINITION 23.—Sophism —a spurious syllo- 
gism, one or more of the elements of which are 
uncertainties. 

DeFIniTIon 24.—Sophistise — to attempt to 
reason by means of either a sophism, or so- 
phisms. 

DEFINITION 25.—Law—a formula, by means of 
which an operating intelligence regulates any 
particular operation, or course of operations. 

DEFINITION 26.—Nature—all the components 
of the universe within the scope of human obser- 
vation. 

DEFINITION 27.—Chance—the condition of an 
entity when perfectly deprived of the government 
of intelligence. 

DEFINITION 28.— Efficient cause — the prime 
agency of intelligence. 

DEFINITION 29. -Sentience— man’s capability 
of feeling. 

DeFINITION 30.—Perception—man’s capability 
of perceiving. 
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DEFINITION 31.—Cognition—man’s capability | 
of knowing. 

DEFINITION 32.—Volition—man’s capability of 
willing. 

DEFINITION 33. — Superstition — the acknow- 


ledgment of uncertainty as certainty. 


THE END. 


J. Rickerby, Printer, Sherbourn Lane, King William Street, City. 
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